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Motes. 
THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


According to tradition, omthis day, the 22nd of | 


July, exactly five hundred years have elapsed since 
the mysterious piper piped the Hamelin rats and 
the little army of children to destruction. Mr. 
Browning has given us a version of the legend in 
his romantic poem, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
but I think the story will lose none of its point 
and interest if permitted to reappear in “ N. & Q.” 


in the quaint old style of Richard Verstegan,* who | 


wrote it more than two hundred and seventy years 
ago. I give it verb. et lit., and a curious old piece 
it is :-— 

“ And now hath one digression drawn on another, for 
beeing by reason of speaking of these Saxons of Jran- 
silvania, put in mynd of a most true & marvelous strange 
accedent that hapned in Saronie not many ages past, 


cannot omit for the strangenes thereof briefly heer by 


the way to set it down. There came into the town of 
Hamel in the countrey of Brunswyc an od kynd of com- 

gnion, who, for the fantastical cote which hee wore 

eing wrought with sundry colours, was called the pyed 
yper; for a pyper hee was, besydes his other qualities. 
his fellow forsooth offred the townsmen for a certain 
somme of mony to rid the town of all the rattes that 
were in it (for at that tyme the burgers were with that 
vermin greatly annoyed). The accord in fyne beeing 
made, the pyed pyper with a shril pype went pyping 
through the streets, and foorthwith the rattes came all 


* A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 1605, pp. 85-7. 


Capell Brook's | 


issart | 


running out of the howses in great numbers after him’ 
all which hee led unto the river of Weaser and therein 
drowned them. This donne, and no one rat more per- 
ceaved to bee left in the town; he afterward came to 
demaund his reward according to his bargain, but beeing 
told that the bargain was not made with him in good 
earnest, to wit, with an opinion that ever he could bee 
able to do such a feat; they cared not what they ac- 
corded unto, when they imagyned it could never bee 
deserved, and so never to bee demaunded: but never- 
thelesse seeing he had donne such an unlykely thing in 
deed, they were content to give him a good reward; & 
so offred him far lesse then hee lookt for : but hee there- 
with discontented, said he would have his ful recompence 
according to his bargain, but they utterly denying to 
give it him, hee threatened thé with revége; they had 
him do his wurst, whereupon he betakes him again to 
his pype, & going through the streets as before, was fol- 
lowed of a number of boyes out at one of the gates of 
the citie, and coming to a litel hil, there opened in the 
syde thereof a wyde hole, into the which himself and all 
the children, beeing in number one hundreth & thirty, 
did enter ; and beeing entred, the hil closed up again, 
and became as before. A boy that beeing lame & came 
somwhat lagging behynd the rest, seeing this that hapned, 
returned presently back & told what hee had seen; foorth- 
with begun great lamentation among the parents for their 
children, and men were sent out with all dilligence, both 
by land & by water to enquyre yf ought could bee heard 
of them, but with all the enquyrie they could possibly 
use, nothing more then is aforesaid could of them bee 
understood. In memorie whereof it was then ordayned, 
that from thence-foorth no drum, pype, or other instru- 
ment, should be sounded in the street leading to the gate 
through which they passed; nor no osterie to be there 
holden. And it was also established, that from that tyme 
forward in all publyke wrytings that should bee made in 
that town, after the date therein set down of the yeare 
of our Lord, the date of the yeare of the going foorth of 
their children should be added, the which they have 
accordingly ever since continued. And this great 
wonder hapned on the 22 day of July, in the yeare of 
our Lord one thowsand three hundreth seaventie and 
six. 

“The occasion now why this matter came unto my 
remembrance in speaking of Transilvania was, for that 
some do reporte that there are divers found among the 
Ssexons in Transilvania that have lyke surnames unto 
divers of the burgers of Hamel, and will seem thereby 
to inferr, that this iugler or pyed pyper might by negro- 
mancie have transported them thether, but this carieth 
little apparence of truthe; because it would have bin 
almost as great a wonder unto the Saxons of Transil- 
vania to have had so many strange children brought 
among them, they knew not how, as it was to those of 
Hamel to lose them: & they could not but have kept 
memorie of so strange a thing, yf in deed any such thing 
had there hapned.” 

F. D. 








| 


Nottingham. 


IRISH KNIGHTS. 


Having had occasion lately to refer to the file of 
the Times for 1871, my attention was arrested by 
the heading of a column, “The Royal Visit to 
| Ireland,” in the copy for Friday, August 4, in 
| which is given an account of “ the investiture of two 
knights of the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick,” 
by “Our Own Correspondent,” who is said to 
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have been Dr. W. H. Russell. 
the correspondent says :— 

“Since the ing of the Irish Church Act, which 
levelled all religious distinctions, it (the Order) has 
been recast in a mould adapted to the altered circum- 
stances. The ecclesiastical character which the Order 
assumed would now be anomalous and unsuitable. ..... 
Since the elimination of the religious element there is no 
longer any ecclesiastical ceremony connected with the 
Order. The nature of the change is illustrated by the 
simple fact that the riband of the late Earl of Roden, 
the leader of Ulster Protestants, is now worn by Lord 
Southwell, an earnest Roman Catholic nobleman. He 
is not, however, as has been erroneously supposed, the 
first of his creed who received the honour. Before 
Emancipation, indeed, it was confined to Protestants, 
but since then it has been conferred without religious 
distinction. The first knight selected from the ranks 
of the once proscribed classes was the late Lord Fingall, 
the eighth Earl, who died in 1836, whose descendant, 
bearing the same old Celtic name, is now enrolled in the 
Chapter of the Illustrious Order.” 

Now, in what I have quoted there are a few 
historical errors. In the first place, it is not cor- 
rect to say that “‘ before Emancipation it was con- 
fined to Protestants,” for it is on record that on 
the occasion of George IV.’s visit to Ireland in 
1821, Arthur James, eighth Earl of Fingall, was 
invested, the King himself presiding on the 
occasion. My authority is no less a person than 
the late Daniel O'Connell, who, in a letter in reply 
to an anonymous attack made on him in the 
Courier, a London newspaper, after the visit of 
George IV. to Ireland, says: “To the Earl of 
Fingall, as head of the Catholic laity, the ribbon 
of the Order of St. Patrick was given, at an 
installation at which the King himself presided.” 
The greater part of O’Connell’s letter is republished 
in Fagan’s Fife and Times of Daniel O'Connell, 
vol. i. p. 270. 

Besides, in Byron’s Irish Avatar the following 
lines occur :— 

** Will thy yard of blue riband, poor Fingall, recall 

The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs? 

Or has it not bound thee the fastest of all 

The slaves, who now hail their betrayer with hymns?” 
Again :— 

** Wear, Fingall, thy trapping, O’Connell proclaim.” 

In the next place, the late Lord Fingall did not 
die in 1836. The eighth Earl of Fingall died on the 
30th of July, 1836, and was succeeded by his son, 
Arthur James, ninth and late Earl, who died on 
the 22nd of April, 1869, and was succeeded by 
Arthur James, the present and tenth Earl, who is 
not, according to Burke, enrolled a knight of the 
Illustrious Order of St. Patrick. 

Perhaps my friend Sir Bernard Burke will 
kindly afford some information on the subject. 

Witiram O'Connor, M.D. 

Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square. 


In the account, 








“THE VOW OF THE CLERK OF BARNES.” 


A certain gentleman, who lived some years ago 
at Barnes, was the bugbear of such of the inhabi- 
tants as, obliged by their avocations to visit 
London daily, had the misfortune to be his fellow 
passengers. No matter what the weather, he 
persisted in keeping the window open. Desperate 
at last, one of the sufferers penned the following 
lines, which were printed as a broadside. A liberal 
supply of the sani was furnished to the passengers, 
and when “the clerk of Barnes” appeared, he 
was greeted with the new effusion. The dose was 
too strong even for his nerves ; he was seen no 
more.— 

« At Barnes, in Surrey, I reside, 
Although a clerk in town : 

In ev'ry carriage, when I ride, 

I'll have the window down. 


I may be, have been, sorely tried 
By tear, reproach, and frown: 

In ev'ry carriage, when I ride, 
I'll have the window down. 


Let beauty plead and wit deride— 
Come wealth with its last ‘ brown ’— 
In ev'ry carriage, when I ride, 
I’ll have the window down. 


Though youth sit flaunting in its pride, 
Or age with silver’d crown, 

In ev’ry carriage, when I ride, 
I’ll have the window down. 


Come show and splendour, close allied, 
Come neat and russet gown, 

In ev'ry carriage, when I ride, 
I'll have the window down. 


Let infant cry, or woman chide, 
Scream, scratch, or scold, or ‘ swoun, 
In ev’ry carriage, when I ride, 
I'll have the window down. 


Come Disraeli, the Tories’ pride, 
Napoleon, fam’d to fence and ride; 

Come Turcoman from Erzeroun, 

Come saint, or sinner damnified, 
Iconoclast or regicide ; 

Come flunkey, with his shoulders wide, 
Dull brain, thick hide ; 

Policeman, priest, or babe, or bride; 

Come cit from Poultry or Cheapside, 
Clos’d fist, pig-eyed ; 

Or swell, perfum’d, tight-laced, and tied, 
With lisp and simper, strut or slide, 

Like peacock picd ; 

Come speculator, side by side 

With knavish gambler, doubly dyed 

In lies on "Change, where brokers bide ; 
M.P. or peer full panoplied, 

Or crafty lawyer lean and dried, 

Or doctor, by the wise man shied ;— 
Come one, come all, of good or ill renown : 
Hear me! I swear, through time and tide, 
Whether I swim or drown, 

Though lightning sweep the horizon wide, 
Though sulphurous thunder crash and chide, 
Though hailstorms ride, 

And gusts or gales fright citizen or clown; 
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The autumn’s golden wealth defied, 
The summer’s heats I dare deride ; 
Through spring’s caprice I firm abide 
To the great vow I’ve vown. 


And though last winter I near died— 
I had sciatics in my side— 
Hear me! I swear, through time and tide, 
Whether I swim or drown, 
IN EV’RY CARRIAGE, WHEN I RIDE, 
I’LL HAVE THE WINDOW DOWN.” 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
8, St. Philip’s Terrace, Kensington. 





Descent oF QuEEN VicroriA FROM WILLIAM 
THE CoNQUEROR, AND HER ReLaTionsHip, ReEaAu 
on Supposep, TO Vicror Emmanvet II., Kine 
or Iraty.—Having recently made out for my 
own use a list in which only those kings of Eng- 
land appear who are really progenitors of the 
Queen, I venture to send it in the hope that it 
may prove of interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
The list runs as follows* :— 

William the Conqueror. 
Henry I. 
Matilda married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou.) 

enry II. 

John. 

Henry III. 

Edward I. 

Edward II. 

Edward III. 

ar s : Duke of Lancaster.] [Edmund, Duke 
oO org. 

[John, _ het Somerset.]. [Richard, Duke of Cam- 
bridge 

John, Dad of Somerset.] [Richard, 5 York.] 


> 


Margaret.] Udward I 
Henry VII. married Elizabeth (daughter of Edward IV.) 
(and so united the houses of Lancaster and York). 

Margaret, married James IV. of Scotland.] 

James V. of Scotland. } 

Mary, Queen of Scots, married the Earl of Darnley.] 
ames I. 

Elizabeth, married Frederick V., King of Bohemia. } 
Sophia, married Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover. ] 
George I. 

George IT. 

[Frederick, Prince of Wales. ] 

George III. 
—_ of Kent.] 

ictoria. 

Twenty-six generations in all; and fourteen 
only out of the thirty-four kings and queens pre- 
ceding Queen Victoria are her progenitors, 1.¢., 
connected with her by direct descent. 

Several of the kings of Sardinia were descended 
from Charles I, as is shown by the following 
table :— 





* It will be seen at a glance that, where nothing is said 
to the contrary, each person mentioned is the son or 
daughter of the person immediately preceding in the line 
above. When the line of descent is transmitted through 

rsons who were not themselves kings or queens of Eng- 
and, the names of these persons are enclosed in square 
brackets. 





Charles I. 

Henrietta married (1661) Philip, Duke of Orleans. 

fone d'Orléans married (1684) Victor Amedeus II., the 
first King of Sardinia (1675-1730).] 

Charles Emmanuel III. (1730-1773). 

Victor Amedeus III. (1773-1796). 

Charles Emmanuel IV. (1796-1802). From 1802 to 1814, 
however, Piedmont and Savoy formed part of France. 

Victor Emmanuel I., brother (1802-1821). 

Charles Felix, brother (1821-1831). 

Charles Albert, collateral relation (1831-1849). 

Victor Emmanuel IT. (1849—), 

Now, Charles Albert was not in the direct line, 
but was a prince of Carignano and directly de- 
scended from the first prince of Carignano, who was 
Thomas, the fifth son of Charles Emmanuel L, 
Duke of Savoy. This Thomas was born in 1596, 
long before the marriage of Anne d’Orléans, and 
consequently, unless some one of the princes of 
Carignano intermarried with some one of their 
cousins, the descendants of Charles I. of England, 
Victor Emmanuel II. is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, a descendant of Charles I. At the same 
time, in the course of nearly two hundred years, it 
is very likely that one such intermarriage may 
have taken place, and one of course would be 
enough. Can any one tell me how this is? I 
need scarcely remark that, if Victor Emmanuel IT. 
is a descendant of Charles L., his claims to the 
throne of England would be superior to those of 
our Queen, who descends from James L., his father, 
only—that is, if the throne of England went by 
right of descent merely, and not by the voice of the 
English people. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


A Curious Witit.—In Mr. Riley’s excellent 
report on the manuscripts belonging to the parish 


of Mendlesham, co. Suffolk, in the Fifth Report of 


the Historical Manuscripts Commission, p. 596, 
occurs the will of a certain Henry Jesop, executed 
on September 16, 1516. In this curious docv- 
ment occurs the following passage :— 

“Ttem. I wyll yt my executors haue x combe whete & 
iij combe malte to my berying & my xxx“ day. It. I 
wyll y* haue a bullocke & x shepe & a weye of chese to: 
my berying & my xxx" day.” 

From this Mr. Riley draws the conclusion 

“that at least as late as the earlier decades of the six- 
teenth century, the burials of wealthy persons were 
sometimes celebrated in East Anglia with feasts lasting 
for thirty days.” 

I think there is an error in this conclusion. 
There can be no doubt, as it seems to me, that the 
provisions above bequeathed were not intended 
for a feast lasting for thirty days, but for the 
funeral day itself and for the “month’s mind,” 
or thirtieth day after that solemnity. For an 
account of the “month’s mind,” see Rock’s 
Church of our Fathers, ii. 518. There is much 
evidence extant to prove that on these occasions 
there was sometimes great feasting. Machyn tells 
us in his diary, under 1554, that on 
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“the iiii day of October was the monyth myn at 
Waltham Abbay of master James Suttun, squyre, and 
clarke of the grencloth ; and ther was a sarmon, and a 
dole of money unto evere howsse that ned the charete, 
and after a grett diner.”—P. 70. 

EP. Dp = 


Piozz1.—Although of Piozzi himself we know 
little, and should probably only have heard of 
him in musical records had it not been for his 
marriage with the widow of Henry Thrale, yet 
that circumstance connects him so intimately with 
an interesting period, and with persons of cele- 
brity, that I am surprised there is no engraved 
portrait of him—the more so as he belongs to a 
time when it was usual in magazines and periodicals 
to publish likenesses of many people whose names 
were less familiar to the public. 


It is stated in the Autobiography of Mrs. Pioxzi 


that— 

“There is a portrait of him (period and painter un 
known) still preserved among the family portraits at 
Brynbella, in Wales. It is that of a good-looking man 
about forty, in a straight cut brown coat, with metal 
buttons, lace frill and ruffles, and some leaves of music 
in his hand” (edit. 1861, vol. i. 35 

May I suggest that an engraving from this 
picture, especially in a small size suitable for illus- 
tration, would be welcomed as a valuable addition 
to the already familiar faces of those who used to 
assemble at Streatham and Leicester fields ? 

From what we gather with regard to Piozzi he 
seems to have been an estimable man, but notice- 
able only in his professional capacity. Happily 
the time is past when prejudice against an artist, 
as such, could, under similar circumstances, raise 
a storm of scurrilous abuse like that which assailed 
Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi on their marriage, which 
took place on July 25, 1784, just ninety-two years 
ago. Cuartes WYLIE. 


356). 


Sayines.—Ist. “Ye aye cry 
You always cry out 
This is a 
Some 


PROVERBS AND 
death ’or ye ’re by Durham ” 
death before you are past Durham. 
curious saying which I never saw in print. 
six or seven years ago, ® man was talking to me 
about how much better young horses throve when 
grazed upon rough pasture which had never been 
under the plough than on the grass of highly cul- 
tivated and richly manured land. To illustrate 
this opinion, he said that when in the service of an 
uncle, a small farmer, he accompanied him one 
day to see a young horse which was being grazed 
on a rough pasture where natural grasses were 
plentiful. The summer being a dry one, there 
was not much grass to be seen as they entered 
the field, so that the elder of the two ex- 
claimed, “Oh ! the horse will be dead.” “ Howts, 
man,” replied his nephew, “ye aye cry death ’or 
ye’re by Durham.” When they got further into 


the field and saw the colt, he had grown so much, | 


| 
and looked so well, that they hardly knew the 
animal again. 
2nd. “To coup the creels,” said of a person who 
| in bargaining makes 100 per cent., or doubles the 
| purchase price. The origin of this saying refers, 
| no doubt, to a period when money was not in 
common use amongst hucksters and petty itinerant 
traders, but when barter was the prevailing custom, 
3rd. As the personality of the devil is now 
engaging public attention, I will conclude witha 
proverb relating to that personage or being, “ The 
Deil’s run ow’er Jock Wabster,” an allusion to one 
whose affairs are said to be going back in the 
world. James NICHOLSON, 
Murton, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 


THEatTrRicaAL Prorerties.—In turning over 
some old papers I find two inventories, one called 
“An Inventory of the Properties at Liverpool, 
taken Sept. 11, 1780, by Thomas Singleton,” and 
the other, “ An Account taken of the Wardrobe of 
the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 1780.” The former 
is a very curious document, amounting in all to 
171. 5s., and containing items of the following de- 
scription :— 


£.3 @ 
King Lear's Mop 020 
Two Minuitor Pictures 02 6 
A small Skeleton _ 0 0 6 
A small Glass Ba-kett, Comus 0 0 6 
Three Casketts, Merchant of Venice 02 0 
A Deck of Cards » 013 
A Flate for Hamlett 0 0 6 
A Pair of Tailor’s Shares ‘ 00 6 
One Pair of Macheath’s Irons 05 0 
Caron’s Oar 00 9 
A Tinn Scullcap sie - ‘. 009 
Soards, Balls, Septors, &c., Coronation 110 0 
Shilock’s Knife and Sheath 009 
Twelve Oblests for Coronation 012 0 
Seven Desert Stands for do. . 115 0 
Five Incence & Holy Water Potts 010 9 
Three Devil's Forks... ‘ 02 90 
Ten Paper Shields, Alexander 010 0 
Two Jubily Baskets 03 0 
Three Cymboline Spears 03 0 
A Lyor for Orphoous - 010 
One Burning Iron in King John 0 0 6 
Two Witches’ Brooms oan 0 010 
A Large Pewter Squirt, Pantomime 03 0 
A Tinn Greyhound for Speed 03 90 
A Caducious Mercury ; eo 2-8 
Pair Bagpipes and Executioner’s Axe ... 02 0 
A Thunder Bolt for Rehearsal si 01 6 
A Lightning Flame, Jupotor... 016 
Twelve Juboly Bannors 018 0 
A Disection Knife Annotimist 00 6 
A Hand Bill to Chop With 010 


The wardrobe is minutely described, and con- 
sists of 260 articles and an appendix, the cheapest 
being “ A suit of White Cloth Regimentals” for 
15s. If any of your readers would like any further 
particulars I shall be happy to furnish them ; but 





I fear my letter has already outran your limits. 
Frepk. Foss. 
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Joux Mitton anp THE Rev. R. 8S. Hawker. 
—At p. 23 of Dr. F. G. Lee’s nt published 
Memorials of the late Vicar of Morwenstow, in the 
course of a letter (dated July 12, 1854) to his 
future biographer concerning the Newdigate prize 
poem, occurs the following remarkable passage :— 

“ But why in rhymeless verses? You, too, who can 
rule the line so well. It may be that I rather eschew the 
metre from horror at the false fame of that double-dyed 
thief of other men's brains, John Milton, the Puritan, 
one half of whose lauded passages are, from my own 
knowledge, felonies committed, in the course of his 
reading, on the property of others; and who was never 
so rightly appreciated as by the publisher who gave him 
fifteen pounds for the copyright of his huge larcenies, 
and was a natural loser by the bargain.” 

Now, in the first place, as a simple matter of 
fact, Milton never received as much as fifteen 
pounds for Paradise Lost, the work to which I 
suppose Mr. Hawker alludes. The poet, indeed, 
sold the whole “book, copy or manuscript,” for 
five pounds; and it was only when a second 
edition was called for he received an additional 
sum of five pounds. He died, as is well known, 
before a third edition was printed, so that alto- 
gether he received but ten, not fifteen pounds. 
Again, there is no reason, surely, to believe that 
the publisher of the “huge larcenies” was “a 
natural loser by the bargain”; on the contrary, he 
was most certainly a gainer. All Simmons ever 
paid to Milton or his widow amounted to only 
eighteen pounds, and he sold the copyright for 
twenty-five, besides having had all the profits of 
the various editions. As to the assertions regarding 
the “ felonies,” it is a great pity Mr. Hawker never 
laid before the world his proofs of these. In con- 
clusion, it is perhaps worthy of remark that, not- 
withstanding his repugnance to rhymeless verse, 
the longest and perhaps the ablest poem of the 
Cornish vicar was written in that measure. 

Witutram Georce Back. 


ANNOTATIONS BY BeckFrorD on the margins of 
the pages of “Travels in Chaldea,” by Rob. Mignan. 
8vo., 1829.— 

P. 6.—‘ ‘ The deluge certainly produced a prodigious 
alteration in the face of the pri imitive globe.’ Certainly 
quite sufficient to wash away all traces of Paradise.” 

P. 75.—“ A handsome slice from Gibbon, who luxu- 
riates as usual in describing the immensely large and 
astonishingly magnificent carpet of Chogrees.” 

P. 81.—On the site of Ctesiphon the smallest insect 
under heaven would not find a single blade of grass 
wherein to hide itself, nor one drop of water to allay its 
thirst.” 

Pp. 93, 323, 41, 186.—“ Keppel is wrong in this, and 

Keppel is wrong in that, and Keppel is wrong in t’other. 

ppel is no favourite with the illustrious and would 
be superiorly accurate Mignan, in whose name at least 
there is some novelty, if not in his observations.” 

P. 209.—* Plenty of chopped straw, or of some other 
substance not native to it, is to be found amongst the 
wretched remains of Baby lon, better calculated for biped 
asses to dissert upon than to feed quadrupeds of the 


assinine species. Chopp'd straw is not half so sapless as 
the dry, husky stuff which has been lately indited and 
published about and about this completely worn out and 
deplorable place.” 

P. 222.—“ Arguments neither in favour of chopped 
straw nor reeds....About a hundred more pages, tacked 
to this volume as an appendix, or extended sufficiently 
to form a good bulky additional tome, might perhaps 
have made a considerable advance towards settling the 
question, and proved to something not far removed from 
certainty, the positive substance of which the white 
layers between the bricks found in the conic«l ruin 
called El Hamir are composed.” 

P. 230.—* This page offers us some precious specimens 
of the earliest metallurgic science, which would suit the 
taste of Timbuctoo in the present day. Cruikshanks 
himself never invented anything more ineffably quizzical. 

“We all know from Scripture that Babylon was 
doomed to become the very abomination of desolation. 
It is become so as completely as the most inveterately 
spiteful prophet could desire. Nobody need or ought to 
approach that infamous place—it is accursed—D. D. 
dead and damned. Ransacking its heaps and mounds, all 
of which have been tumbled down and about ages ago, 
can answer no good purpose—better attempt to learn 
from the first pig you meet with, and they are all learned 
in that line, the art of discovering truffles. A fine truffle 
is worth all the bricks and cylinders which have been 
routed up at Babylon, not to mention such gems and 
bronzes as we are favoured with in this volume. (See 
frontispiece and p. 230.) We have nothing to do or see 
upon the site of this confounded city or to hear, scarcely 
the faint screech of a half-famished ptisicky owl, and 
saving all due respect for the prophet [sarau, certainly 
not the hoof step of a satyr—the subject has been drained 
to the last muddy dregs—the ruins themselves are so 
ruinous that all conjectures about them, whether as 
acute as those of Rennel or as futile as those of K. P., 
are nugatory. One moment we are made quite com- 
fortable under the conviction that the Mujulidah or ley 
is the wondrous tower, but the next ‘ ~ range comes 
o’er the spirit of the dream,’ and the Bir Nembroud is 
to be accounted the true tower and temple. They who 
are silly enough to visit the bogs and morasses of this 
miserable spot deserve almost to be driven into the mire 
by some preternatural fascination, a poll-parottish voice 
exclaiming from the clouds, W: alk in, gentlemen, re in!” 


G. B. 


“ Rink.”—-I have heard several persons inquire 
about the meaning of this word. I may be per- 
mitted to state that it is of pure Celtic origin, and 
is the same as Rinceadgh (pronounced Rinka), 
dancing, ora dance. The “rink” of the present 
day is literally a dancing area, where the per- 
formers go through the mazes of the dance on sets 
of rollers; and on the opening of a fashionable 
rink here a few days ago, one of the performers, a 
Mr. Peebles, of Dublin, danced to perfection, and 
surprised all with the mastery he exercised on Mr. 
Plimpton’s “skates ”—a word inapplicable in some 
measure tothe purpose. The national dance of the 
ancient Irish was a Rinceadgh. O’Brien (Irish 
Dictionary, Paris ed., 1768, p. 403) states that do 
rinceadar au slaugh is “the army danced around.” 
The root of the word Rinceadgh may be Rinn, a 
foot, or Rinn, music, melody. The “rink” is 








never in motion without music ; and where these 
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is a good military band to quicken the feet, the 
excitement is all the greater. Where did the 
Americans get the word ! 
Rinceadgh-faddah was the long dance of the 
Irish. The old song has it :— 
“ Beimuidh aig ol, 
Agus aig Rincadagh, 
Le coel.” 
In English :— 
“ Let us be drinking, 
Let us be dancing, 
To music,” &e 
Maurice Lenimay, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 


Aw Uwrecorpep Iycipent or Grecian His- 
tory.—No visit of Alexander the Great to Ireland 
is hinted at in the annals of Greece. However, in 
travelling on a mail coach in the county Sligo, the 
driver, one of the shrewd and comical race of Irish 
whips, pointed out to me Augbris Head, which has 
a smooth upward slope, terminating at the brink of 
a precipice which overhangs the ocean. He told 
me that the country people yearly assemble to 
hold a “ patron” there on a stated day, and that 
they always clear out two holes in the sod at the 
very verge. These are the prints of the hinder 
hoofs of the charger of Alexander the Great, whose 
horse never refused to carry him anywhere till he 
rode him to this spot, and the steed, not liking the 
plunge, reared up, and left the marks of his feet. 


m Zo Be 


Invocation or Asp. Lavp.—In the “Elegy” 
at the end of Heylyn’s Life of Laud are the fol- 
lowing lines, which, as an example of the practice 
of the invocation of saints in former times, are 
worthy of notice :— 

** A Death so full of Merits, of such Price, 

To God and Man so sweet a Sacrifice, 

As by good Church-Law may his Name prefer 

To a fixt Rubrick in the Kalender. 

And let this silence the Pure Sects Complaint, 

If they make Martyrs, we may make a Saint. 
* a * >. — 


Rest thou then happy in the Sweets of Bliss, 
Th’ Elyzian, the Christians Paradise, 
Exempt from Wordly (sic) Cares, secure from Fears ; 
And let us have thy Prayers, as thou our Tears.” 
I have copied them from the edition of 1671. 
Ropert J, C. Connoury, Priest. 
Rathangan, co. Kildare. 


To Imp.—This verb has been explained in past 
numbers of “N. & Q.” Isend a good example of 
its transference from the language of falconry 
(Pope, The Use of Riches, ep. iii.) :— 

* Blest paper credit ! last and best supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly, 
Gold imp’d by thee can compass hardest things.” 
PELAGIUS. 


Feast oF Martruias,—Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, made an order for the 


St. 





celebration of this feast on Feb. 24. 
tion ran thus :-— 


** All parsons, vicars, and curates are hereby required 
to take notice that the feast of St. Matthias is to be 
celebrated (not upon the 25" of February, as the common 
almanacks boldly and erroneously set it, but) upon the 
24" of February for ever, whether it be leap year or not, 
as the calendar in the Liturgy confirmed by y* Act of 
Uniformity appoints and enjoyns.—Given at Lambeth 
House, February 5, a.p. 1683. W. Cant.” 


GeorcE Wuire. 


The injune- 


St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


PARALLELISM IN TeNNysON’s “IN Memortam.” 
—An elegy by the Rev. J. Lawson, published in 
the Spirit and Manners of the Age, a periodical 
publication of 1826, contains these lines :— 

“The crisped pale weeds are thy shroud, 
The sea-stara thy escutcheon proud, 
Salt mosses weave their matted thread 
To wrap the holy dead.” 


Compare with this In Memoriam, sec. ii. 1 :— 


“ Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapped about the bones.” 
Also sec. x. 5 :— 
“If with thee the roaring wells 
Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine, 
And hands so often clasped in mine 
Should toss with tangle and with shells.” 
Joun R. 8. Cuiirrorp, 


Loca Ruyme.—I quote the following from 
Mr. Riley’s report on the records of the corporation 
of Dartmouth in the Fifth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Munuscripts :— 

“ The family of Haule or Hauley, eminent merchants, 
were long resident in Dartmouth; their mercantile 
transactions were so extensive, that they gave rise to the 
lines, still remembered in connexion with their trade in 
this town, 

‘ Blow the wind high, blow the wind low, 
It bloweth good to Hauley's hoe.’ ”’ P. 601. 
s. G ¥. Ee 


Tae Norra Pote.—Unless the statute 58 
George IIL., c. 20, is repealed, Captain Nares may 
find himself a richer man when he returns from 
his Polar expedition, for section 11 of this statute 
contains the following :— 

“ And whereas Ships employed in the Spitzbergen Seas 
and in Davis's Streights may have Opportunities of 
approaching the North Pole; and whereas Approaches 
towards the Northern Pole may tend greatly to the Dis- 
covery of a Communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, as well as may be attended with many 
advantages to Commerce and Science; Be it therefore 
enacted, That if any Ship or Ships, Vessel or Vessels, 
shall approach within one degree of the Northern Pole, 
the owner of such Ship or Vessel, Ships or Vessels, if 
belonging to any of his Majesty's subjects, or to the 
Commander or Commanders, Officers, Seamen and 
Marines of any Ship or Ships, Vessel or Vessels, if be- 
longing to-his Majesty, so first approaching within one 
degree of the Northern Pole, shail be entitled to receive 
a Reward of Five thousand pounds.” 

R. Passincuam. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
oames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 





Nett Gwrwn’s Avenve: Krxo’s Wick, 
SuyniIncHILt, Berxs.—I know of no source so 
likely as your valuable journal to throw light on 
questions such as the following; may I crave, 
therefore, your assistance? At Sunninghill, 
Berks, near the church, on the verge of that once 
extensive tract of waste land of which the forests 
of Windsor, Swinley, and Cranbourne formed part, 
stands a small but very beautiful avenue of limes ; 
tradition calls it Nell Gwynn’s Avenue. Why so 
designated ?—is my first inquiry. No stone remains 
to tell of any habitation here, but documentary 
evidence, as well as the testimony of living wit- 
nesses, proves that there was once a mansion on the 
site ; it was called “ King’s Wick,” and was very 
extensive, and was pulled down shortly before the 
year 1808. It formerly belonged to Sir John 
Elwill, who gave it by his will, dated 1777, to his 
daughter, afterwards Selina Mary Hervey, and 
subsequently Freemantle, by whose trustees it was 
sold (to pay land tax on other property) to the 
Right Hon. Richard FitzPatrick. He, by will, 
gave it to Lady Caroline Price for life, and after- 
wards to his niece, Lady Caroline Fox, of Little 
Holland House, Kensington, daughter of his sister 
Mary, Lady Holland. Tradition says that the old 
house was inhabited by some of the French refugees 
at the time of the Revolution, and further (but on 
what authority I should like to know) that in the 
reign of Charles II. the chancel of the church was 
set apart as a Roman Catholic chapel, for the 
accommodation of some ladies of the Court who 
lived at a royal hunting residence situated in what 
is now called the avenue field—the house in ques- 
tion. During its last days, when it had fallen into 
disrepair, it was used for public assemblies, at 
which the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
and the courtiers of that time attended. Can any 
of your readers throw light on the history of this 
old mansion? It was not far from the Sunninghill 
wells, once the resort of the fashionable for their 
medicinal virtues. I should be glad of any infor- 
mation on this subject. G. M. Hucnes. 

King’s Wick, Sunninghill. 


Ti.pey Faminy, or Keyt.—Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” verify the following news- 
paper cutting, and inform me of the family therein 
mentioned ?— 

“Tt appears that Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic 
erndidate for the American presidency, has the blood of 
Oliver Cromwell, John Hampden, and John Jones (one 
of the judges of Charles I.) in his veins. As far back as 
the sixteenth century the Tilden family held a posi- 
tion in Kent, and in 1585 John Tilden was Mayor of 





Tenterden in that county. He was again chosen to this 
office in 1600, and in 1623 his nephew, Nathaniel Tilien, 
was mayor of that place. This Nathaniel Tilden hada 
brother Joseph who was a merchant in London, and was 
engaged in fitting out the first vessels which conveyed 
emigrants to the colony of Massachusetts. In 1634 
Nathaniel Tilden with his family embarked on one of 
these ships, and took up his abode in Massacliusetts, 
and from him is descended in a straight line the Mr. 
Tilden who may be the next president of the Republic. 
One of the descendants of Nathaniel Tilden removed to 
New York, and his son married a Miss Jones, who was 
descended from William Jones, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Connecticut, and the son of Col. John Jones, one of the re- 
gicides, the husband of a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and 
a cousin of John Hampden. From the union of this Mr. 
Tilden and Miss Jones Mr. Samuel J. Tilden is descended.” 


E. 8S. R. 


Four o’Cirocks.—What flowers are these? Is 
the name only known in America? They are 
mentioned in a beautiful little poem, by E. H. 
Sanford, in the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1876: 
“T always found her down by the garden gate 

Watching the four o’clocks closing, waiting for me.” 

W. H. Parrensoy. 

Belfast. 


Swirt’s Ericram.—The following has always 
passed with me for an original epigram by Swift, 
and I imagine it has done so with thousands of 
readers. Iam not aware that the originality has 
ever been challenged.— 

“Sir, 1 admit your general rule, 
That every poet is a fool; 
But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet.” 
It is clearly taken from the following, by Scévole 
de Sainte-Marthe, the friend of Henry IV. of 
France :— 
“Je confesse bien comme vous, 
Que tous les poctes sont fous: 
Mais puisque poéte vous n étes, 
Tous les fous ne sont pas poctes.” 
After this, Swift can only enjoy the credit of 
having accomplished a most perfect rendering into 
the raciest and freshest of English. 

I wish some French correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
would say whether the last line would not have 
been a much better verse if turned thus:— 

“ Les fous ne sont pas tous potter.” 
As De Sainte-Marthe puts it, the point is blunted 
by slurring the important word tous and accenting 
the unimportant word les, As the reading of 
French poetry seems to me extremely difficult, I 
should be glad to know if this criticism be just. 
C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


CaRLYLe AS A Port.—At the sale of the library 
of the late Rev. T. Alexander, of Chelsea, in Fe- 
bruary, 1872, there was disposed of a small frame, 
enclosing a sheet of note-paper;in which Carlyle 
had written the following lines, dated Feb. 3, 
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1870, and inscribed them as “ presented to the 
tev. T. A., with many regards” :— 
“There was a Piper had a Coo, 
And he had nocht to give her ; 
He took his pipes and play’d a spring, 
The Coo considered wi’ hersel’ 
That mirth ’twad never fill her; 
* Gie me a pickle ait strae, 
And sell your wind for siller !’” 
May we regard these as being Carlyle’s own, or 
are they extracted from any collection of Scotch 
ballads? Also in the Autographic Mirror is pub- 
lished the following, said to be written by Carlyle, 
Jan. 23, 1849 :-— 
“Simon Brodie had a Cow, 
He lost his Cow, and he couldna find her ; 
When he had done what man could do, 
His Cow came hame, and her tail behind her.” 
If these are both genuine, it would appear that the 
Chelsea sage’s fancy, when it is roused, has some- 
what of a bucolic tendency. J. KR. S.C. 


“ AMALGAMATION,” —A writer in a contemporary 
journal, discoursing on the Midland Railway, says, 
speaking of the year 1844, “that the most favour- 
a policy for neighbouring lines was that of 
amalgamation.” What I want to know is when 
the word amalgamate first began to be used in this 
sense. Iam aware that it had long been introduced 
into English in its original sense of to blend metals. 
With this meaning, and this only, it is to be found 
in the sixth edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 1785. 
The first time I ever heard it used for the act of 
uniting railways, or anything else except metals 
and chemical compounds, was in 1845. I do not 
think the new meaning could have been introduced 
long before this. I shall be glad if any one can 
fix the date, and still more so if it can be dis- 
covered to whom we are indebted for this new use. 


Anon, 


“Reavities."—A rather singular work thus 
entitled was published some three-and-twenty 
years ago. Was not the authoress a Miss Lynn, 
who has since become a Mrs. Linton, and is at 
present giving great moval lessons and sermons on 
the duties of women in the Cornhill and Belgravia 
magazines ? A Daveuter or Eve, 


Hvcu O’Neirz.—What were the designs and 
colours of the famous banner of Hugh O’Neile 
when this prince checked the armies of Queen 
Elizabeth in Ireland? What is the banner of the 
house of O’Neile? InQuisIToR. 


“ Sop.”—Could any one of the many readers of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with grammatical informa- 
tion respecting the word “sop” — how it came 
into England, whether it is an Anglo-Saxon 
derivation, or what ? MERVYNOs. 


“ Heryia.”— Wanted, a reason why the aspirate 
is prefixed to this word. Its etymology is indis- 





— from €pvos, a shooting forth, or a branch; 
ut there is no aspirate here. Ww. 2, 
Shinfield Grove. 


A Boranicat Curtostry.—In the garden of 
the hotel where I reside is an apricot-tree, which 
bore the usual blossoms this year. Such flowering 
finished about a fortnight ago. Since then one 
large white flower (double) has appeared. It does 
not resemble the flowers of any fruit-tree in the 
garden, at least so far as regards size. In structure 
and colour it is not unlike a cherry-tree flower, 
and had it been smaller and single it might have 
passed for one. How am I to account for this 
lusus nature ? A MorirTaiay. 

Lausanne. 


GrorcE Bovitte Jounsoy.—There is a well- 
written poem, entitled “ Address to Imagination,” 
from the pen of this little known poet in 7'weddell’s 
Yorkshire Miscellany for July, 1844. When and 
where was the author born? I shall be glad of 
any biographical particulars concerning him. 

PeTeR PROLETARIUS. 


Tue Barrie or Morar (SwitzERLAND).—In 
the Gazette of Lausanne about a month ago 
appeared a well-written chronicle of the battle of 
Morat. The author says therein that among the 
English killed, June 21, 1476 (whom our Edward 
IV. had doubtless sent as auxiliaries to his brother- 
in-law the Duke), was the Duke of Somerset. 
Whom does this mean? Edmund Beaufort, the 
last Duke, or Earl, of Somerset, was beheaded 
May 7, 1471, the day after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, in which his only brother, John of Somerset, 
had been killed the day before. This I gather 
from the Peerage, Baker's Chronicle, and the 
History of Tewkesbury. Neither of them left 
issue. Is not the author of the article of the 
Gazette in error ? 

Wa. P. Prior, British Chaplain. 

Vevey. 


“Burtine” anp “ Mirrinc.”—A neighbour of 
mine, a tenant-farmer, speaking of a person who 
had an impediment in his speech, said “he 
bufted.” Shortly after he remarked that there 
was “a bit of a miff” between two of his acquaint- 
ances. I should much like to know whether these 
two expressions are included in Sir G. C. Lewis's 
Provincialisms of Herefordshire (I am not sure of 
the title of the work in question), and also whether 
they are peculiar to this “ shire.” 


H. B. Purroy. 


Dr. Giroucester Riptey.—Can any of your 
readers give any information respecting his parent- 
age? He was the biographer of Bishop Ridley, 
from whom he is said to have been collaterally 
descended. He had his Christian name given to 
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him from having been born on board the 
Gloucester, East Indiaman, in 1702. E. H. A 


Anpsey Preces.—Can any information be given 
respecting some old coins which are thus de- 
nominated ? W. T. Hyarrt. 


Bisnorp or Norwics, 1442.—On looking over 
an Inq. p. m. on Hugh Halsham, Knt., 20 Hen. VLI., 
No. 27, taken at Hengham, in Norfolk, on Satur- 
day before the Ascension (May 5, 1442), I find a 
charter is mentioned dated Oct. 23, 13 Hen. VI 
(1434), in which the name of “ Thomas, now Bishop 
of Norwich, by the name of Master Thomas 
Brouuse, clerk,” occurs. 

In lists of the Bishops of Norwich he is gene- 
rally said to be Thomas Brown, Bp. of Rochester, 
and to have been at the Council of Basle. 

Is it not probable that he was one of the De 


Se 


Suffolk and Norfolk counties at the above date ? 
D. C. E. 
5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


Srr A. W. Carett Broox’s “TRAVELS IN 
Sparx anp Morocco” (1831).—I have somewhere 
seen it mentioned that in this book the practice of 
polygamy is openly advocated. No copy of it is 
available here. Is the statement true ? 

D. Buarr. 

Melbourne. 


GramMars.—I should be grateful to any one 
who would recommend to me grammars of th 
Romance languages, constructed on true philo- 
logical principles, written either in English or 2 
the language treated of. Aiso, I should be glad 
to hear of good grammars of the English language 
in various European vernaculars. TENEOR. 

Ceylon. 


AUTHORS AND Quotations WANTED.— 
“Oh, there was a ship of the North Countrie, 
And she went by the name of the Golden Vanitee ; 
And she was aware of a Turkish enemy 
As she sailed along the Lowlands, 
Lowlands, Lowlands, 
As she sailed along the Lowland Sea.” 
R. H. 
** Man’s plea to man is that he never more 
Will beg, and that he never begg'd before ; 
Man's plea to God is that he did obtain 
A former suit, and therefore sues again : 
How good a God we serve! that when we sue 
Makes his old gifts the examples of his new.” 
I 


M 
“ Mysterious are His ways whose power 
Brings forth the unexpected hour, 
When hearts which never met before 
Shall mest, unite, and part no more,” &c. 
wi F 


“For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building still, seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 
TENEOR. 


“ Girl, nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands, 
Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words,” kc. 
| “T am he, whom thou hast called by challenge forth ; 
Make good thy vaunt or yield.” 
YRAM. 
Astle, in the Introduction to his Origin and Progress 
of Writing, gives these lines in the form of a quotation 
“Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech and speaking to the eyes, 
| That we by tracing magic lines are tau; ght 
| How to embody and to ‘colour thought !” 


* Solvitur ambulando.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W. T. M 
* A life's libation lifted up 
From her proud lips she dashed untasted,” &c 
Vav 
* On the brink of a well to stand and hear 
The sweet cool waters bubb!ing near. 
— *. _ + * 


Oh ! ’tis harder still to stand 
4 . : “ng By Jove’s own stream and dare not drink.” 
Braose family, which was much connected with | 


Henry ApaAms. 

“ England, be still, even to latest times, 
The plague of tyrants and the scourge of crimes.” 
B. W 


“There is no damned error but religion does gloze 
it o’er,” &c. 
* Hours will lose themselves in days, days in weeks, 
weeks in years, and then we will gain aa * ee ’ ke. 
. Barwa. 


“ Give me Scotland, or I _ 
P. 
“ Me gentle Delia beckens (s’c) from the plain, 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager Swain,” &c 
“The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen,” &c. 
PoRTLAND 
Where is the passage in which this phrase, “the 
liberal air,” first occurs ? F. H. A. 
“Tis enough that Thou dost care, 
Why should I the burden bear?”’ 
“ Obstinate questionings of invisible things.” 
“ Oratio est clavis diei, et sera noctis.” 
» A. Warp. 


“ Whom the gods wish to punish they grant the oe 
of their hearts.” R. L. 


“ Por who has aught to love, and loves aright, 
Will never in the darkest strait despair,” &c. 
G. K. Cuarg, 
* All the air is his diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are his parishioners ; 
He marries every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove.” 
CRITICUS 
* Could we elude the gloomy grave, 
That claims no less the fearful than the brave.” 
F. Catnentne SEATON 


‘* There 's lines from John Milton the chamberall gilt on, 
And pictures beneath them that ’s shaped like a bow ; 
I was greatly astounded, to think that that Roundhead 
Should find an admission to famed Pimlico.” 
First Guy. 
(Seneca ’). 


“ Tanquam explorator’ 
E. W. B. 
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“ There is a yet auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament or king.” 
Quoted many years since by Mr. Bright in a speech, I 
believe, at Glasgow. J. H. 

“ The rule of three has places three ; 

If to the truth you would attain,” &c. 
Witiram Jowett. 


“ The fear of ill is greater than the ill we fear.” 





w& 
Replies. 
“CHAMPION.” 
(5 §. iii. 369 ; iv. 293, 356, 418, 469 ; v. 391, 


449, 519.) 

I crave permission for a few further words 
on this vexed question, which, so far as I am con- 
cerned, will close the discussion. Dr. CuHance 
says I have raised a new question, “that the 
French word champion has nothing to do with 
campus, but is a purely Teutonic word.” I was 
under the impression that the point at issue 
was whether dauphin was derived from campus 
or not. In “N. & Q.” (5™ S. v. 392) Dr. Cuance 
remarks: “That the Teutonic Camp, as well as 
Kampf, &c., are derived from the Latin campus is 
admitted, I believe, by all German philologers of 
note.” Again, “even if the Eng. champion... 
had directly nothing whatever to do with Fr. 
champion, still the two words would ultimately be 
connected through their common progenitor cam- 
pus.” I have endeavoured to show that this is not 
so, that champion and campus have no connexion 
whatever. This my opponent now calls a new 
question into which he declines to enter, which is 
marvellously like letting judgment go by default. 
If the controversy is given up on this point the 
minor issues may be easily disposed of. 1 will fol- 
low the paragraphs as numbered by Dr. Cuance. 

1. He asks, “Why does Mr. Picron choose 
the oblique case cempan, and not the nominative 
cempa?’” Cempa belongs to the second declension 
of Thorpe, the first according to Rask, in which 
five of the cases singular and plural end in an. 
Dr. Cuance is perfectly correct in stating that, 
whilst French words derived from Latin are usually 
based on the objective case, the A.-S. words in their 
modification into English ordinarily maintain their 
nominative form. There are, however, exceptions 
Children and brethren, A.-S. cildra, brothra, have 
taken in English the form of the A.-S. dative. In 
other instances, such as Burgunda, Burgundian, 
Bryt, Briton, the addition of the an or on is un- 
doubtedly due to French influence. The language | y 
of the higher classes in England, from the Conquest 
to the end of the thirteenth century at least, having 
been French, we may naturally expect a modifica- 
tion of native terms. The case appears to me to 
stand thus : Cempa is an indigenous term in A.-S. 
and every other Teutonic tongue, with the same 





meaning from time immemorial. In France, in 
passing from a foreign tongue, it took the forms 
successively of campio, campion, champion, in 
which latter form it was imported into England, 
where, coming into contact with the older A.-S, 
cempa, the two coalesced, or, if Dr. CHANcE pleases, 
the French ousted the English. 

2. As to the pronunciation of the word. I am 
borne out in my view of the palatal sound by 
Thorpe (Gr., p. 40) and by Ingram, — says, 
“In the pronunciation of ¢ and g, the Saxons, 
long before the time of the Norman Conquest, 
appear to have nearly coincided with the Italians, 

Thus our modern ch was anciently ex- 
pressed by ¢ only, as ceosen, chosen; Céster, 
Chester ; cild, child.” But, says Dr. Cuaxce, 
this only applies “where the e is followed by a 
vowel (a or 0), and not by a consonant as in cempan, 
and this vowel makes all the difference.” What, 
then, does Dr. Cuance think of cef, chaff ; cepman, 
chapman ; cernan, to churn ; celan, to chill ; cist, 
chest ; cirse, cherry, cum multis aliis? Are not the 
eand ¢ followed bya consonant? Prof. Rask is 
quoted to prove that the modern English ch repre- 
sents a sound unknown tothe Anglo-Saxon.* The 
reasoning by which this is supported is rather of 
the oddest. The Professor admits that the palatal 
has been substituted for the guttural in A.-S., 
Swedish, and Italian, but then he says in A.-S. it 
has been irregular in its operation, in which view 
he is quite at issue with Dr. Crance, who lays 
down stringent rules for its limitation. Rask adds 
that in Icelandic and Danish the guttural has been 
preserved, but it is difficult to see what that has 
to do with the A.-S., in which we know the pala- 
tal has been introduced. According to Rask’s own 
view, I was perfectly right in attributing the form 
kempe to Scandinavian influences. We know that 
those influences in the North preserved the hard 
guttural in kirk for A.-S. church, kir for cheer, and 
in the very word in question, kemp, kemper, which 
is still used in Scotland in the sense of wrestler, 
champion. 

In the employment of the word by Piers Plough- 
man in the form of campion, I have not the slightest 
objection to admit, both in his case and that of 
Chaucer, a large infusion of French in their voca- 
bulary. All I contend for is this, that cempa and 
its congeners are pure Teutonic radicals ; that it is 
from this source that French champion is derived ; 
that there has never been atime in which the word 
did not exist in the English language. This being 
granted, I freely admit that the form of the word 

was influenced and altered by its collision with its 
foreign congener. On one point I fully concur 
with Dr. Cuance. The retention of the term 
“ Anglo-Saxon,” for the English language before the 
Conquest, is convenient and intelligible, whilst the 





* See A-S. Grammar, p. 13. 
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use of the term “English,” for all periods indis- 
criminately, necessarily leads to confusion. 
J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





BUCKINGHAM AND DRYDEN. 
« My wound is great because it is so small !” 
“Then "twould be greater were it none at all 
(5% §S. vi. 27.) 

The statement is to be found in Spence’s Anec- 
dotes (Svo., 1820, pp. 58-61), and -the speaker was 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham—the Zimri of 
Absalom and A chitophel—who died in 1687. The 
reference to Queen Anne’s time is clearly an error. 
Malone states (Spence, p. 59) that Dean Lockier 
was born at Norwich in 1668, and did not become 
acquainted with Dryden till 1685. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, became chaplain to 
the factory at Hamburg, and visited the court of 
the Elector at Hanover, with whom he became a 
favourite. When George I. was king, Dr. Lockier 
became chaplain in ordinary, and obtained, in 
1725, the deanery of Peterborough, by modestly 
declining the king’s invitations to come to see him, 
on the ground that he was hoping for some pre- 
ferment from his Majesty’s ministers, and feared 
that, should it be known that he kept such good 
company, it might prove an obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. The king was much amused, and 
soon gave him the deanery; and said to him, 
“ Now, doctor, you will not be afraid to come to 
me of an evening.” Dean Lockier died in 1740 
(see Bishop Newton’s Life). 

I do not find that in any of the versions of the 
anecdote the name of the play is given. Possibly 
it might have been Dryden’s first play, The Wild 
Gallant, first acted Feb. 5, 1662-3, of which Pepys 
says in his Diary— 

“The play so poor a thing as I never saw in my life 
almost, and so little answering the name, that from the 
beginning to the end | could not, nor can at this time, 
tell certainly which was the wild gallant. The king did 
not seem pleased at all—nor anybody else.” 

Baker says of this play that the performance 
was so much disapproved that Dryden was com- 
pelled to recall it, and change it from its imperfect 
state to the form in which it now appears. The 
play was not published till 1669. Several of 

ryden’s plays were considerably modified before 
they were printed; and in whatever play this ob- 
jectionable line occurred, it was no doubt at once 
struck out by the author. Horace Walpole (Royal 
and Noble Authors) states that the duke’s witty 
rejoinder was made on the first performance of the 
play ; but Dean Lockier says that it was on the 
second time of acting. 

Another of Dryden’s plays which was very badly 
received was The Assignation ; or, Love in a Con- 
vent. It is generally said that it was “damned in 


” 





the representation”; but Dryden himself, when 
he printed it in 1673, only delicately says of it, in 
the dedication to Sir Charles Sedley, that “ the 
play succeeded ill.” 

Of Dryden’s plays, twenty-one were printed in 
the reign of Charles II.; one in that of King 
James ; and five in that of King William. His 
last piece, Love Triumphant, first acted and 
printed in 1694, appears to have been a complete 
failure. Sir Walter Scott (Life of Dryden) says 
of it, “ The enemies of Dryden, as usual, triumphed 
greatly in the fall of this piece, and thus the dra- 
matic career of Dryden began and closed with bad 
success.” Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Dean Lockier was one of the persons from 
whose conversation the Rev. Joseph Spence re- 
corded his Anecdotes, or, as he appears to have 
intended to call them, “Spenczeana, or Table-Talk,” 
afterwards altered to “ Miscellaneous Thoughts, 
consisting of Table-Talk,” afterwards adding, “sav’d 
from the conversations of Mr. Pope and some others 
wt w™ it was a happyness to converse,”—words 
variously cancelled and added to afterwards. Two 
editions were published in one year, 1820: one of 
Malone’s rearrangement, but after his death; an- 
other edited, nearly in Spence’s own order, by 
S. W. Singer. The anecdote of Dryden’s play 
and the Duke of Buckingham’s ridicule is found 
in both of these ; but, as it appears to have been 
editorially pumiced, perhaps a literal transcript 
from the original note-book, in Spence’s hand- 
writing—quoted as “B” by Singer—may be worth 
your notice :— 

«[Sept’. 1730]. In one of Dryden's plays there was 
this line, which was spoken very movingly & affectedly 
by one of the Actresses: ‘ My Wound is great, because 
it is so Small!’ His enemy, the D. of Buckingham, 
stood up immediately ; & added, aloud: ‘ Then t wou'd 
be greater,—were it none atall!' This took with the 
whole audience ; they his’d the woman off the Stage, & 
wou'd never bear her appearance in the rest of [the 
altered to] her part. [Jaterlined in pencil: This was on 
y® 2d night of its ap*.] In short, it absolutely broke 
the Play; & made Dryden lose his benefit-night. (It 
was y* 2" night that this happen’d.) Lockier.” 

Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 





Tue Irtsn Peerace: tHE Iris Unton Peers. 
(5% S. v. 369, 391, 469, 500; vi. 9, 50.)\—Mr. 
FisHer complains (5™ S. v. 470) of the few Celtic 
families represented in the Irish peerage as it 
exists. I was consequently led to examine the 
roll somewhat attentively, and I send you a list of 
some family names which are, or have been, repre- 
sented in the peerage of that country. Bearing in 
mind that the Irish peerage is an institution of 
what Mr. Froude calls “the English in Ireland,” 
it would, of course, represent the names of the 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon families who settled in 
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the country in much larger numbers than the | direct quotations from documents of the time or 
names of the native Irish ; but I think, on going | the writer's own digest of readings bearing thereon, 
through this list, no Irishman, be he Celt, Norman, | A list of honorary burgesses is added, and the last 
Saxon, Cromwellian, Catholic or Protestant, can | name on the list is that of the Right Hon. William 
reasonably complain of the “peerage” of his | Ewart Gladstone. As specimens of the addition 
country, for it certainly contains a roll of some of | to the names the following may be quoted :— 


the most honoured names to be found in the} 1440. Andrew of Culane, Dean. “ The haill three 
a three kingdoms,” and, withal, a very good | estaites, nane dissentand, hes ordained that halie kirke 
sprinkling of the “ Celtic ” element. be keipod in freedome, and na man vexe Kirk-men in 
their persones nor grdes, under all charge, that they may 
in-rin against God and our Soveraine Lorde the King’s 
_ Majestic.” 

Fitzgerald, Fitzmaurice, De la Poer, Browne, Nugent, 1489. Lord Forbes enters Aberdeen carrying 

Butler, De Burgh, Dillon, Plunket, Fitzwilliam, Caul- | James III.’s bloody shirt upon a lance, and endeavours 
field, St. Lawrance, Meade, Fitzgibbon, Stewart, Sexton, | to excite the people to join with him in revenging their 
Parsons, Preston, Clotworthy, Hamilton, Vesey, O’Cal- | murdered prince. } 
laghan, St. Leger, De Courcy, O’Brien, Barnewall, 1490. This year James IV. had a complaint made 
Aylmer, O'Grady, Taaffe, Talbot, Lysaght, Wynn, Mac- | to him that Sir John Rutherford, of Tarland, was too 
Donnell, Deane, Lawless, Cavendish, Hood, Graves, | often made Provost. The King wrote, asking the 
Elpbinstone, Ffrench, Hotham, Waldegrave, Nugent, | Council to give an exact account of the grounds of com- 
Massey, Canning, Kavanagh, Barry, O’Haly, Tuchet, | plaint against “his friend, Sir John,” and of course 
Bermingham, Cholmondeley, O’Carrol, Macartney, | confirmed him in his office that year. 
Pierrepont, Vernon, St. George, O'Hara, Fitzpatrick, 1494. Pope Alexander gratifies that excellent prelate, 
Power, Wellesley, Wyndham, Wilmot, Fleming, De Bishop Elphinstone, of Aberdeen, by granting a Bull for 
Vere, Roche, Eustace, MacCarthy, O'Donnel, Mallowne, | erecting ane University at that place. He was originally 
Magenis, Macquire, O’Dempsey, Wharton, Sarsfield, | of Glasgow, but after he became Bishop of Aberdeen, he 
O'Neill, Mortimer, Douglas, Grey, Rochfort, Temple, | endeavoured, by building bridges, erecting schools, and 
Ponsonby, Lamb, Agar-Ellis, Dennis, Shuldham, Tich- | reforming the people, to make the North vie with the 
borne, Villiers, Herbert, O"Daly, Lane, Wolfe, Cowley or | South in politeness and manners. 








Roll of some Family Names that have been or are 
represented in the lrish Peerage. 


Colley, Netterville, Molesworth, Allen, Barrington, 1507. The number of brewers of ale is found in all 
Monckton, Quin, Eden, Keith, Somerset, Nugent, Fair- | to be 153. 
fax, Wingfield, Berkeley, Molyneux, Prendergast, Crom- 1511. In this year the Queen of James IV. paida 


well, Balfour, Calvert, Darcy, Fane, Fortescue, Savile, | visit to the City. “At a short distance from the town 
Vane, Vaughan, Monson, Jocelyn, Gore, Duff, Stopford, | the Queen was met hy the burgesses in their bravest 
Turnour, Grenville, Pakenham, Cole, Howard, Upton, | array, when four of their body, youngand trusty gallants, 
Arundel, Smyth, Digby, Montagu, Tonson, Carew, &c. apparelled in velvet gowns, advanced with a pall of velvet 

Some of the great Irish Celtic families, as the | T@®™®°® under which the Princess took her seat, and 
O’Conors, who “stemmed De Bourgo’s hi ion » | Was conveyed in this manner towards the burgh, amid 

; ed e Hourgo’s chivalry, | repeated discharges of artillery.” 
are certainly not included ; but most probably 1534. Many at this time hoped that James IV. 
they, like Fergus Mac Ivor, might hold that “ the | would give his aid to realize the wish to have “one God, 
chief of such a clan as ‘Sliochd nan Ivor’ was | me Emperor, and one Chief Priest,” while many more 
superior in rank to any earl,” and that there was am ape wd w ae (CHER Gee Sane ae 
. “Pe " ; 1StIC ° 

no prouder designation than that of _O’Conor Don, Pe 37. pew a Talidef, Dean. James V. in Paris, 
MacCarthy Riagh, or the Great O'Neil. I think, |} in love with the beautiful but dying Magdalene, 
however, that the above list will bear comparison | daughter of the French King, is reported as foolishly 
with English or Scotch rolls of honour, and I hope running up and down the streets of Paris, buying every- 
to hear little more, at any rate from Irishmen, of hing Riedl, Gteking Maswl — ye ee 
that Anglo-Irish race whicl we carters point with finger, saying—“ There goes le Roi 

atte ee ace which, under Lord Inchi- | q’Ecoisse.” He married her, brought the fragile exotic 
quin’s fostering care, will, let us hope, henceforth | home, landed with her at Leith on Whitsun Eve, and 


be extinguished, viz. :— ere Midsummer buried her, marrying again in a few 
“The Lord Mount-Coffeehouse, that Irish Peer, months the widowed daughter of the Duke of Guise. 


1538. The Master of Forbes charged with a design to 
shoot the King with a culverin, as he passed through 
H. Aberdeen to hold a justice aire. He was executed; #0 
Guys (4" S. y. 110, 523.)—As a Scottish also = — a - —_~ ——— a offence, 

~ ~-Pae 9 Ved. f—AS 2 OC sh | witchcraft, for the which they burned this noble woman. 
addition to the history of municipal institutions,| 1539. Puir Craftsmen of the Burgh of Aberdeen 
an elegantly got up volume may be mentioned, by | Complain that they have to pursue upon Assize in actions 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland distant fra themselves, fourty, fiftie, and sixtie of mylies ; 
(Alex. Walker, Esq.. Des ery: . a“ they know nathing thairof mair nor thai that dwallis in 
' , sq., Dean of Guild, Aberdeen). | Jperusalem.—Remeid granted. 
It contains a list of the Deans of Guild of Aber- 1542. Johne and Robert, the town’s common min- 
deen from 1436 to 1875, and broken and incom- | strels, at this time, passe thro’ all the rowis and streetis 
plete as these records of the “Braif Toun” are, | * five hours in the morning, and betwixt aucht and 
the learned editor says they stan - | ayne af even. P 
leted continuity to those of tl Paar = — 1546. In May of this year departit David Betoun, 
. 7 of the Vity Of London. | esirfull cardenall, without Requiem Eternam and Re- 
tis not a mere list of names that is given, but | quiescat ia Puce sung for his soule. 


Who killed himself for love, with wine, last year.” 
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Many more characteristic notes might be added, 
did space allow. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Tue Great Heat or 1826 (2™ §. ii. 131, 180, 
238.)—I have a very distinct recollection of the 
great heat in the summer of 1526. I was then 
about seven years of age, resident in my native 
parish, Kirk« jen. It is usually spoken of in that 
part of the country as “the ‘dry year.” The re- 
plies of Henry STEPHENS and A. P. 8. quite 
accord with my experience ; indeed, Mr. Sre- 
pHENS’s remarks apply to my native locality. I 
am, however, enabled to supply some additional 


| 
I 
| 
| 


particulars, which may be both interesting and | - 


useful. On the farm of Knockhills the barley and 
oats were wholly pulled up by hand, being too 
short in the stalk to shear. I have heard my 
father say that no rain ever fell upon some of the 
corn. Of course the yield of grain was small, but 
much greater than cculd have been expected ; and, 
the ears being well filled, it mealed well. The 
pastures were ‘burnt up, so that there was nothing 
left for the cattle to eat. In this emergency my 
people had recourse to the expedient of using the 
young shoots of the whin (gorse) bushes, which 
that year grew to an unusual length. They were 
cut off with hooks and handforks, and then chopped 
small. The cattle ate them with avidity, and 
throve well upon them. Agriculturists should 
remember this, for we may again be visited by a 
similar calamity. I have since noticed that whins 
invariably grow best in dry seasons, dry, poor 
soil suiting them best. In many places water had 
to be brought from great distances ; and deep pits 
were dug to retain water when it was seen that 
the burns were drying up, which most of them 
did, and were entirely dry for months. All the 
small fish perished, and several years elapsed be- 
fore the streams were again stocked with them. 
The scarcity of meat and drink caused the farmers, 
like King Ahab during the great drought in Sa- 
maria, “to send about the country to all fountains 
of water, and to all brooks ; peradventure they 
might save the horses and mules alive, and that 
they lose not all the beasts.” The want of straw 
was compensated for by collecting, in autumn, the 
leaves of forest trees. We were fortunate in 
having access to a plantation of fine beech-trees, 
the leaves of which, collected by the wind along 
the boundary dykes, were carefully carted home, 
and made good bedding for the cattle during the 
following winter, so that we deemed ourselves well 
off. It will invariably be found that Nature always 
compensates in some way, in a measure, for what- 
ever she withholds in other respects. 
Joun CarRRIeE. 
Bolton 


“Kixe Stepney,” &c.: 
TIONS OF ENGLISH 


GerMaN TRANSL A 
AND Scortisn Batiaps (5 


. v. 183, 249, 358.)—Many of our old ballads 
1ave been translated in Germany, and have long 
been popular there. Herder, among his stores 
from various languages, gathered many of those in 
Percy’s Reliques, Ramsay’s Evergreen, and other 
collections. In Herder’s Sammiliche Werke, Carls- 
ruhe, 1821, are “Sir Patrick Spens,” “The Jew’s 
Daughter,” “ Edward, Edward,” “ The Nut-brown 
M: uid,” “Chevy Chase,” “The Rising in the North,” 
ah illic um and Mi argaret,” ‘Murder of Lord Mutr- 
ray,” “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” “The 
Incomparable,” “The Happy Man,” “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Lar nent in ¢ vaptivit, y,” “Waly, waly, up 
yon bank,” “ Lucy and Colin,” and “ Winefreda,” 
which has lately be en commented on in “ N, & Q.” 
The last verse of “ Winefreda,” in German dress, 
is— 
**So schleichet uns, wie ferne Lieder 
Des Lebens Abend sanft herbei; 
Du lebst in deinen Miidchen wieder, 
Ich frei in meinen Buben neu.” 
Not quite so literal as— 
* Der Kinig sitzt in Dumfermline Schloss, 
Er trinkt blut-rothen Wein,” &c. 
oo 
‘* Dein Schwert, wie ist’s von Blut so roth? 
Edward, Edward !” 
but in equal accordance with the spirit of the 
poem. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, who died lately, trans- 
lated many of the songs of Burns, : Moore, Scott, 
and Mrs. Hemans, and which I remember being 
counselled to sing to the old familiar airs, as 
improving exercise in acquiring the right German 
pronunciation ; such as “John Anderson my 
Jo,” “The Red, Red Rose,” “ My heart’s in the 
Highlands,” “ Love’s young Dream,” “Jock 0’ 
Hazeldean,” and “The Better Land.” Several 
other German poets, no doubt attracted by the 
facility of understanding the idiom and rendering 
the ideas of northern English, have done the same ; 
and some German poems have been happily 
translated into broad Scotch, as in the April 
number of Chambers’s Journal, “The Erl King” 

“ Wer reitet so spit in dem dunklen Licht 
‘* Wha’s ridin’ sae fast i’ the gloamin’s licht ? 
Wha’s ridin’ sae late through the mirksome nicht? 
M. P. 


Cumberland, 





[The German version of the last stanza of “‘ Wine- 
freda ” is but a weak rendering of the English lines :— 
“ And when with envy time, transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 
You 'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go wooing in my boys.” 
In the ballad of “ Sir Patrick Spens” we are told that 
“The King sits in Dunfermline town,” stadt, not 
“schloss,” or castle. The line from “ Edward” is not a 
literal translation of “‘ Why does your brand sae drap wi’ 
blude,” where there is no mention of colour, “roth.” 
Lastly, our esteemed correspondent has probably quoted 
e from the “ Erlkonig” from memory. It should 


a the iine 
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be “ Wer reitet so spiit durch Nacht und Wind?”’ not 
in dem dunklen Licht.”] 
Frorssart (5 §. v. 287, 432.)—W. E. has 


bee n forestalled 
Soudan. 

The late Mr. Jeffrey, in his History and An- 
tigr ities of Roxburghshire, vol. ii. p. 314 (1864), 


says :— 


in his amendment of Zedon into 


“In Bazimonts Roll the Rectorie de Souden is valued 
at 4/. sterling. At this place, it is said, the Scottish 
army assembled in 1388, before proceeding into England 
on that memorable raid which ended in the battle of 
Otterburn. 

Again, lili. p. 26 

“It is said by Froissart at 2 others that the English 
army...assembled at Yetham in 1388 before the battle of 
Otterburn; but this is a mistake, as that gallant army 
mustered in Jedforest, at Sudon or Southdean. The 
army could not have met here [at Yetholm], as the whole 


in vol. 


line of forts from Berwick to Jedburgh was in the hands 
f the English.’ 

The late Robert White, in his [History of th 
Batth of Otterburn, p. 23 1857), says that the 
Scots assembled in Jedforest a: Southdean,—- 

‘ pronounced Sooden in “; e present day seen calls 
it Zedon, and Pinkert Sulom It was a spot well 
adapted for a meeting of this kind, being only about 


four miles from Redeswire, the place at which Douglas 
and his army were about to enter England....All our 
recent historians, who have written on the place of 
meeting, erroneously state it to have been Yetholm 
church, which is far distant to the east from Jedforest, 
and nearly fifteen miles from Redeswire.” 


Mr. J. H. Burton, ia his Hist 


Scotland, 
vol. iii. p. 58 (1867 


ory 0) 
, Say 
“ Froissart calls the place Ze lon ; 


this has been gene 
rally taken for Yetholm, 


the celeb rated gipsy town at 
the base of the Cheviots. A local ant tiquary, however, 
makes out a better case for Southdean on the J.d, about 
ten miles from Jedburgh.” 


It is but instic 


hould be 


SnHoOUIGd 


it the above 
*.’s note. 


; e to these writers th: 
recorded along with W. I 


A. C. Mowunsey. 
Jedburgh, Roxburghshire 
Tue Russtan Laxevace (5S. v. 513.)—The 
statement of Mr. C. L. Brace, in his Races of the 


Old World, is in the main correct, but I think it 
is placing too unbounded a meaning upon it to 
says that it asserts of the Russian language its 


freedom from the effects of vulgarisms or dialects, 


as Mr. Rust suggests. 
There are three dialects of Sclavonic origin 
spoken in Russia, namely, the Polish, Little 


Russian, and Russian, 
used in Great Russia ; 
the official language, 
of All the Russias. 
But Little Russian is 
languages are by slang ; 
be regarded holding 
Russian as Yorkshire 


which last is the only one 
but it is, at the same time, 
and the official language only, 


other 
in itself it may 
same relation to 


not affected as 
howbeit, 
the 


as 


dialect to refined English, 


| marked that these statistical aszertions have 





and therefore little above siang speech itself, 
Again, there are differences of intonation and ex- 
pression, constituting “ provincialism,” as marked 
as any observable between London and provincial 
English, or, in a less degree, between New York 
and San Francisco English. Take, for instance, 
the Boorlak or Hoch-hoh! dialect, each of which 
is as incomprehensible to a St. Petersburgher as a 
Northumbrian miner’s speech would be to a 
Cockney. ALBERT ALBERTOVICH. 

King’s College, London. 

An extremely valuable little book on the 
Slavonic languages, by J. 8. C. de Radino, a 
native of South Russia, was printed in London in 
1853. This work does not appear to have been 
published, and may not, therefore, be accessible to 
your correspondent, so I will quote the following 
paragraphs, which reply to his query :— 

“The statistical tables give the 
Russians proper at about 40,000,000 ; 


number of the 
but it must be re- 
met with 
contradiction...... 

“ The principal dialects are :— 

“1. The Rassian proper, the true literary language of 
the whole Russian nation. And here it must be men- 
tioned that on the banks of the Wolga, on the Oka, and 
on the Moskwa, the same pure Russi an is heard in the 
drawing-room and from the pulpit, as well as in the 
most humble spheres. 

“2. The Malo-Russian, the language of the south of 
Russia. The principal difference between this dialect 
and the Russian proper consists partly in the pronuncia- 
tion of several letters, partly in many forms of expres- 
sion, resembling the Old Slavonic 

“3. The White-Russian is the dialect spoken in 
Lithuania, and especially Volhynia. All the historical 
dceuments of Lithuania are written in this dialect. The 
first Russian translation of the Bible was written in it.” 

Should Mr Rust wish to investigate the sub- 
ject further, will with pleasure lend him the 
book. J. 

CoreripeGr’s “Ancrent Mariner” (5 §S. vy. 
, 174, 212, 338, 458.)—I have waited some time, 
hoping that a decisive reply would appear in your 
columns respecting the picture referred to ; but, 
since that is not the case, I think it desirable to 
give you its history. 

The painting illustrative of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner was painted at Rome by Severn in 1831. 
The commission and the subject were given to that 
artist by my late husband, the Rev. Walter Halli- 
day. 

It was afterwards exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and, at the earnest request of Severn 
and of the late Sir Thomas Acland, also at the 
Manchester Exhibition in 1857. 

Sir John Duke Coleridge, the great (?) nephew 
of the poet, having seen it at the Royal Academy 
in Nov., 1871, wrote to my husband, to the effect 
that if ever he had any inclination to part with it, 
might he (Sir John) have the first offer ? 
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Mr. Halliday at once replied, saying that he 
thought the picture ought to be in the possession 
of the poet’s descendants, and at once generously 
gave it to Sir John, in whose possession it will 
now be. He then resided at No. 1, Sussex Square. 

The following memorandum was affixed to the 
back of the picture :— 

“This picture, illustrative of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner, yg es at Rome by Severn, in 1831, for 
the Rev. W. 8S. Halliday, of Glenthorne, N. Devon, who 
now nea by it to Sir John Duke Coleridge, to be kept 
as an heirloom in his family.” 

I have the whole of the correspondence that 
passed in consequence between Sir John Duke 
(now Lord) Coleridge and my late husband. 

KaTHEeRINE HAuuipay. 


Tae Reercipes, &e. (4% 8. x. 1; 58. vi. 13 

Although there were strong grounds for believ- 
ing that a small community of regicides resided at 
Vevey, no record of the fact nor monuments, ex- 
cept that to Ludlow, could be found there ; and it 
was not until this century that the graves of 
Ludlow and enother were discovered, and now 
those of Nicholas Love and William Cawley have 
been added to the number. 


The difficulty in all the cases has arisen from | 


the fact of the original pavement having been 
covered with a wood flooring and the church 
paved. 

The Cawley arms are Sable, a cheveron ermine 
between three swans’ heads, erased argent, armed 
or. 

There has always existed a tradition at Chi- 
chester and in the neighbourhood, where Cawley 
held lands, that his body had been removed and 
brought to the city of his birth, where he built 
and endowed almshouses for ten of its poor in- 
habitants ; but nothing was positively known on 
the subject, and, of course, no monument could 
exist. Some = ago, however, a leaden coffin 
was discovered at the east end of the chapel of the 
almshouses he erected, at the spot the most pro- 
bable for his body to have been placed. This 
leaden coffin was without inscription, was ap 
rently of foreign make, and w: as of the shape of ¢ 
body, thereby indicating that size and weight were 
of consideration. Although nothing can be stated 
positively on the subject, it is fair to suppose that 
the tradition is correct, and that his remains now 
lie in the place I have described. 

The buil ling no longer carries out the wishes of 
its founder, but has been converted into th 1e city 
poorhouse. It contains a half-length portrait of 
William Cawley, having dark eyes and complexion, 
in a light dress, ‘embroidered in front and on the 
shoulders and sleeves , with a laced collar and cuff. 
It is on wood, in good preservation, and bears the 
date 1620. Alt. suze 18, 


As the present inhabitants of the building care | 
nothing about him, and benefit nothing by his | 





charity, it would be well if this portrait were pre- 
sented to the National Portrait Gallery, to which 
it would be a valuable addition, and where it 
would be well cared for. DILKE. 


Tue 2np Sepremper A Day or HuMILiaTion 
5 §S. vi. 49.)—In an appendix, signed W. D. M., 

to Mr. Blunt’s Annotated Prayer Book, Part IL, 
Rivingtons, 1866, is the following :— 

** A form of prayer appointed to be used annually cn 
September 2, in commemoration of the fire of Lond 
(which commenced on that day), appears in some ( ’xford 
Prayer Books printed between 1681 and 1683. It was 
first issued for use, ‘ by his Majestie’s special command,’ 
on October 10, 1666......In 1696 it was revised and re- 
issued under Archbishop Tenison’s authority......The 
service was reprinted in a separate shape by the King’s 
Printers from time to time, even as lately as 1821. Its 

use was continued in St. Paul’s Cathedral until the year 


1859.’ 
E. E. A. 


Derivation or “Cousin” (5 S. v. 405; vi. 
16, 38.)—The successive stages of derivation from 
consebrinus to cousin, as given in Brachet’s dic- 


tionary, are:—l. ¢ ‘onsobrinus ; 2. Cossobrinus, 


by change of ns to s; 3. Cos’rinus, by abbrevia- 
tion (whence the Grisons cusrin) ; 4. Cosinus, by 
change of r to s (occurring in Me ~~ ngian Lat ow | : 
5. Cousin, by change of o to ov. We thus obt 

the most satisfactory evidence, by the test of his. - 
tory and chronology, of the connexion between 
these two words. Similar evidence does not exist 
with regard to the other derivation from consan- 
guineus, unless we are prepared to prove (1) that 
sanguin could have become sin by any rule of 
French derivation from the Latin, and (2) that 
this process did, as a matter of fact, take place 
during any known period. This is what the ie )- 
cates of the latter theory are at any rate bound to 
prove ; and even should they succeed in doing so, 
the presence of the letter r in the Grisons form 


| cusrin would still have to be accounted for. There- 





fore, with Z.’s permission, I will alter my previous 
assertion into the following one, viz., that the deri- 
vation of cousin from consanguineus violates xt 
least two principles, not of Romance etymology in 
particular, but of all etymology whatever. The 
first may be stated negatively thus, in language 
but slightly varying from that of Mr. Skeat’s 
Third Canon, given in 5" 8. v. 261:— No 
derivation can be accepted as satl sfuctory, salons 
it is supported by the direct evidence of history 
and chronology. The second is—Any derivation 
which fulfils these conditions may be accepted as 
at least probable, the degree of probability varying 


| according to the completene ss of the chain of evi- 


dence. It is not always possible to supply every 
link in the chain ; but I venture to think that the 
etymology of few words is more perfectly estab- 
lished, on the principle I have laid down, than that 
of cousin from conscbrinus. Whether this amended 
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version of my former note on this subject is likely 
to be of any service to those who maintain the 


other derivation is a point upon which I leave 
readers of “ N. & Q.” to form their own judgment. 
C. S. JERRAM. 
Windlesham. 
Tue “Te Deum” (5™ §. iii. 506; iv. 75, 102, 
312; v. 330, 397, 514.)—If “ the ear trieth words, 
as the mouth [marg. Heb. palate] tasteth meat” 


(Job xxxiv. 3), it surely may be permitted to dis- 
criminate their varying savours. The figurative 
transference of an operation from one organ to 
another is not necessarily a confounding ‘of the 
senses. Mr. Ranpourn himself quite legitimately 
introduces the organ of smell as perceptive of 
savours ; though a savour is properly a flavour, 


not a fragrance. The sacred writer records the 
phrase :—“‘ Ye have made our savour to be 
abhorred [marg. Heb. to stink] in the eyes of 
Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants” (Exod. 


21); thus connecting the idea with a still more 
unlikely organ. 

The reference to St. Justin Martyr in illustra- 
tion of the expression “Second Person” in the 
Holy Trinity, as used by “the soundest divines,” 
is for two reasons unsatisfactory. First, because 
St. Justin, however Catholic in intention, cannot 
be accepted as free from language which, if now 
used, would certainly be regarded as Arian in 
tendency (see Newman, Arians, 1871, p. 427 
Secondly, because St. Justin nowhere employs 
either the expression ‘Second Person” or the 
theological term “ Trinity” at all. 

It is quite true that first, second, 
terms only “of numerical order” ; an order, how- 
ever, which is distinctly excluded by the “ nihil 
prius aut posterius ” afl the Creed. At the same 
time, Mr. Ranpoirn appears to forget that the 

Arian and Socinian ” inte rpr — f our Lord’s 
words, . My Father is greater tha I,” is simply 
that of the Creed, which says, “inferior to the 
Father, as touching his manhood.” Heresy lies 
not in the assertion of this point of Catholic 
doctrine, but in the denial of another point. 

There should certainly be no comma intruded, 
whether we read “ Pater de ceelis” or “ Father of 
heaven,” in the Litany. The adjectival — 
reads strangely to a modern anglis h ear, but an 


third, are 


inter] jected comma would simply destr V the con- 
struction. V.HL.LLICLV. 
Tae Grastonsury Torn (5" S, vy. 482. 


Some years ago there was in the Kew Gardens, 
and mentioned in the Guide to them, a thorn said 
to be grown from a cutting of the original one at 
Glastonbury. It may sti ill be there. A, 3. 


‘ ‘ 


Tarvp, Nortnants (5S. v. 468.)—The rural 
village of Rothersthorpe, commonly called Thorp 
or Thrupp, is four miles from Northampton. The 





| Richard Hooke to it (Kennett’s Register, fol. 





village has been formed around the encampment 
called the “ Berries.” The entrenchment contains 
about four acres, and is wedge-shaped. 

George Preston, who was admitted incumbent 
in 1618, was ejected by the Parliament commis- 
sioners, and thrown into Northampton Gaol. 

The patron, whose initials, “ R. 8.,” only are 
given by Walker, was Sir Richard Samwell, of 
Upton, and Sheriff of Northampton. His cha- 
racter is set forth in a tract of the Civil War period, 
entitled A (% rtificate from Northamptonsh ire, 
1641, of which the following is an extract :— 

“The Vicarage of Thrip, within three miles of Vorth- 
ampton, is very poore and contemptible, having only a 
begg arly cottage allowed to the Vicar for his dwelling 
house, and some small tithes, to the value of 20 pou nds 
yearely, or somewhat better if they bee well payd; but 
the Parsonage house and glebe, which by right and the 
old indowment (which lately remained upon Record) 
doth belong to the Vicar, is detained by Si > Richard 
Samuel, Knight, not by any good title in law, “but some 
colour of an Order (as is reported) in th’ Exchequer 
made long agoe, when his Grandfather perhaps was an 
Auditor in th’ Exchequer, and so might procure some 
favour there in his owne behalfe, more then a poore 
miserable Vicar could ever get reversed or altered. The 








tithe corne is worth one hundred pounds yearly, ee 
also Sir Richard Samwell holdeth an appropriatio 

“ But by this meanes the Vicar is very poor * oad in 
part scandalous, being a man chosen by Sir William 


Samwell, and there presented, who would a sure to 
place one in the Vicarage, that for want of wit and 
meanes should neuer be able to make any question of the 
Parsonage house and glebe. The want of bread and 
drinke in his owne house doth make him too often fre- 
quent the Alehouse, where if he talke foolishly, it is not 
much to be wondered at.” 
Joun Tay or. 

Northampton. 


The knight in question was, I think, Sir Richard 
Samuel or Samwell, of Upton, whose son Captain 
Samuel is mentioned in the Mercurius Rusticus ; 
or, the Countrie’s Complaint, as persecuting the 
clergy near Northampton in 1643, and whose 
grandson, Thomas Samuel, was created a baronet 
in 1675. The vicarage from which Mr. Preston 
was ejected was probably that of Rothersthorp 
or Ravensthorp, of which Sir Richard Samuel, 
Knight, was the patron in 1660, when he presented 
395). 
The baronetcy expired in 1789, and the presenta- 
tion to the living is now vested in Ch. Ch, 
Oxford. Epwarp So.ty. 


Burcuert (5" §. v. 449.)—There is this notice 
of a place called Birchets : “ Birchets, Derby, in 
Scarsdale.”—England’s Gazetteer, vol. iii., Lond., 
L751. Ep. MArsHALL. 


Tae Town or Goote (5 §. v. 468.)—It may 
be a help to the derivation of this word to quote 
Bailey : “ Gool [Sax.], Ditch, Trench, Puddle.” 

F. D. 
Nettingham. 
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Mauapropiana (5 §, vy. 486.)—Dr. Cuance, 


in his conversation with the Southampton coach 
man, assumed the fact to be proved, and asked 
him the wrong question. Had he asked the mean- 
ing of “ presbyterian,” he would have found that 
it was not Malaprop for “underground.” I have 
no doubt that the passage from Netley Abbey to 
Southampton was just what the coachman de- 
scribed it: a communication for the use of the 
presbytery of the abbey. J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Dr. Hartweci (5" §. v. 488.)—I have Dr. 
Hartwell’s sermon preached in Durham Cathedral, 
July 7, 1713, being the thanksgiving for the con 
clusion of a just and honourable peace. I have 
also a copy of his will, which is interesting, but 
too long to transcribe. He founded two exhibitions 
for scholars to be sent te either of the universities 
from the schools at Durham and Newcastle. He 
was brought into the diocese of Durham by Na- 
thaniel, Lord Crewe, on his transl: ay from Oxford, 


by whose example he would seem to have been 

influenced in leaving much of his property to pious 

and charitable uses. E. H. A. 
Henry Cuamrpernowne, &e. (58S. v. 489.)— 


Mr. Tutte will find an account of the above 
” troupe ” at p. 136, et seq]., of a book called Devon- 
shire, published at Exeter by S. Drayton & Sons, 
without a date, sy appa rently quite recently. 
The book, though published at five shillings, was 
on sale at an sld-book shop in Museum Street, 
Bloomsbury, a few weeks ago, for one shilling and 
sixpence. It contains notices of the pedigrees of 
the Rolle, Raleigh, and Courtenay families, & 
GUELDER Rosse. 


Tue Devin overRtooxine Lixcotn (5 S. vy. 
510.)—“ Truely the Architect intended it no 
farther than for an ordinary Antick.” I think 
the above means that the “ Antick” was in 
fact nothing more than a trick, whim, or fancy of 
the architect - something * odd, fanciful, ridicu- 
lous ” = “antic”; and that it was n thing extra- 
ordinary for architects to do such things 

T. Huntwey. 


Leeds. 


Tue Branxs (5% §. vi. 6.)—Allow me to add 
to your correspondent J. B. P.’s note on these 
remark upon their companion, the “ Newcastle 
cloak,” viz., a barrel with a hole cut at the t top for 
the head, and one on each side for the hands, of 
the person wearing it, to appear. This used to be 
the punishment for drankenness in Newcastle, and 
a little engraving which hangs in oe Antiquarian 
Society’s room in the old castle, N Vewcastle, shows 
the town-crier parading through the streets, driving 
& woman and man adorned with “ branks” and 


revival of the cloak, or stocks, would be valuable 
in putting to shame the drunkards that swarm in 
Newcastle in the present day. Mr. Emmerson, a 
north-country artist, painted an interesting picture 
of Newcastle, in which the “branks” appear. It 
was hung in the Royal Academy a few years ago, 
and should, I think, be purchased as an historical 
picture by the town. JvuLia Boyp. 


THe Pyramip or Lonpon (5 §, v. 513.)—It 
was, I believe, common in the time of Charles IT. 
to call the monument on Fish Street Hill the 
Pyramid. Thus in Hodge's Vision from the 
Monument, December, 1675 (see Marvell's works), 
the poem commences :— 

“ A country clown, call’d Hodge, went up to view 

The Pyramid ; pray mark what did ensue.” 
This, I think, clearly shows what Sir William 
Temple meant, but not why he compared together 
things so very dissimilar. A. McMorray. 

Cromwetu’s University or Durnam (5 §, 
v. 406 W. H. does not seem to be aware that 
the Protector Oliver’s warrant of privy seal for 
founding this university is printed on pp. 61-70 
of Francis Peck’s Collection of Curious Historical 
Pieces, annexed to his Memoirs of Oliver Crom- 
well, 4to., London, 1740. The document is dated 
May 15, 1657, and the original is said to have 
been in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. It would be interesting to know if this 
warrant may still be seen, and if it is in good 
preservation, with Oliver’s elegantly designed privy 
seal attached. An illustration of this seal is given 
on Plate I. No. 7 of my Numismata Cromwe lliana; 
or, the Medallic History of Oliver Cromwell. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 


Montacu Memorrs (4 §. vii. 304.)—The me- 
moirs inquired for by C. L. W. are, probably, the 
Life of Magdalen (“ Dacre”), second wife of An- 
thony, first Viscount Montague, written in Latin 
by her domestic chaplain, or confessor, Richard 
Smith. There was once a copy in the Grenville 
Collection, British Museum. An English version 
of the Latin work is in the Bodleian Library. 

It is not probable that Sir Anthony Browne, 
K.G., ever used a black dog as a crest ; but after 
Queen Elizabeth visited Cowdray (or Cowdry), it 
is probable that the Buck Hall was established 
there in commemoration of her prowess as a hun- 
tress in shooting a stag ; and the Brownes, Vis- 
counts Montague, afterwards used as a crest a 
stag proper, attired or (?). Their crest by descent 
is an eagle displayed, vert. 

The stag as a crest of the Brownes is shown in 
several visitations now to be found in the Bodleian, 
Oxford, and possibly at the British Museum, and 
in the College of Arms, Bennett’s Hill, London. 
J. McC. B. 





“cloak,” respectively, before him. I think a 


Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
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“© Buck, Buck, Buckincnamsuire Dracoon” 
(5" S. v. 408.)—The author of the song with this 
burden was Theodore Hook, and it was probably 
published in one of the early numbers of the John 
Bull. Your correspondent is wrong in supposing 
that the parody appeared in Punch; it appeared 
in the Pall Mall Guzette. The first stanza of the 
original is as follows :— 

“The French are encamped before Cadiz, 

Their navy is moored in the bay, 
And liberal Europe afraid is 
The Cortes are melting away. 
But ere the last blow can be struck, struck, 
I'll fly to their rescue, and soon 
Will show them the soul of a Buck, Buck, 
Buckinghamehire Dragoon.” 
Epmunp A. Sra. 


I remember this brochure coming out. I be- 
lieve that it appeared in the John Bull when 
Theodore Hook was editor. The “Dragoon” was 
the Duke of Buckingham, then 
Chandos, who commanded the troop of yeomanry. 

W 


M. B. 

“ As DRUNK AS MICE” (5™ §. v. 228, 314, 358, 
394, 458.)—Apropos to the “tale of a sober 
mouse” mentioned by Mr. Crorron I may quote 
“a fable” named “ The Cat in Drink,” as given in 
an old and scarce book entitled The Muse’s Choice, 
p. 68, London, 1759 :— 

“Tne Cat in Drink. 
A fav’rite Cat that long in Brewhouse dwelt, 
Whose Rage the midnight Race had often felt, 
With Sov’reign sway she rul'd, destroying each 
That dar’d presume to come within her reach, 
Oppressing those that never did her hurt, 
She fell at last into a Tub of Wort ; 
The cooler being deep, she strove in vain, 
Nor art nor claws could help her out again. 
A venerable Rat, with age grown grey, 
Whom Hunger there had driven out that way, 
With Joy espy’d his Enemy, the Cat, 
Who just expiring, paddled round the Vat, 
Cry’d out, ‘ Assist me once in time of Need, 
And I'll no more offend you, nor your Breed ; 
You I'll : rotect, I make a solemn vow, 
1f you'll but condescend to help me now.’ 
The friendly Rat, believing what she said, 
Most willingly assisted with her aid, 
And safely brought the dreary Traitor out, 
But little dreaming what would come about ; 
The perjur'd Cat with Rage began to tear 
The faithful Friend that had deliver'd her. 
‘Oh!’ cry'd the Rat, * how can you use me thus, 
I that have sav’d your Life! Oh, barb'rous Puss! 
Remember how you made a solemn Vow. 
Think but on that—in Pity spare me now.’ 
Her answer was, ‘I have no time to think; 
If I said so, "twas when [ was in Drink.’” 

R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 


Epvear A. Pork a Praciarist (5"§S, v. 336, 
377, 526.)—I agree with Unepa that the columns 
of “N. & Q.” are not the proper place for dis- 
cussing a man’s character, even though that man 


Marquis of 





be celebrated, and regret that the discussion has 
been forced upon me by the imputation cast upon 
Poe. Uvyepa will scarcely expect me to recount 
the long list of Americans who have not only ex- 
pressed verbally, but even in print, an opinion 
respecting Poe’s character different from that he 
entertains, and I content myself with referring to 
John P. Kennedy, John Neal, Francis 8. Osgood, 
Mrs. Whitman, N. P. Willis, Mrs. Gove Nichols, 
W. J. Pubodie, Thomas C. Clarke, L. A. Godey, 
and George R. Graham, all American authors, and 
four of them of Philadelphia. Of Miss Georgiana 
Sherburne or of Imogene ; or, the Pirate's Treasure, 
I cannot tind any trace in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia 
of American Literature, in Allibone’s Dictionary, 
or in Triibner’s Guide. This last omission is 
almost conclusive that Miss Sherburne’s tale was 
not published in book form ; I am, therefore, again 
compelled to ask Unepa, in justice to the dead, 
and for the satisfaction of the living, to state how, 
when, and where this charge of literary theft was 
proved against Edgar A. Poe. Mr. Duffee’s letter 
gives no particulars as to the necessary data. 
Joun H. Incram. 
Howard House, The Green, Stoke Newington, N. 


Evenine Mass (5" §. v. 344, 456.)—As the 
term missa=mass, according to Du Cange— 
“Pro quovis Ecclesiastico officio, quod in sdibus 
sacris peragebatur, interdum sumitur”—we are 
not bound to understand it in the quotation, 
p. 456, as applied to the Eucharistic service, but 
merely to the usual evening prayer. 

In the rules of St. Benedict (17) we have :— 

“ Vespertina autem Synaxis quatuor Psalmis cum 
Antiphonis terminetur ; post quos Psalmos lectio reci- 
tanda est, inde Responsorium, Ambrosianum, Versus, 
Canticum de Evangelio, Litaniz, et Oratio Dominica ; et 


fiant Misses.” 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, Ypodigma Neustria a 
Thome Walsingham, quondam Monacho Monasterii 
S. Albani, conscriptum. Edited by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., Cambr. et Oxf., and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Longman & Co.) 

Tus work—a summary of the history of Neustria, a 

portion of which subsequently formed the duchy of 

Normandy—has little connexion with Neustria, and 

no more with St. Albans than that it was written 

there by a monk of the great monastery, where 
it was long laid up. Authors have assigned many 
reasons for writing a book, but none alleged one more 
curious or less to the purpose than Walsingham has done 
in his highly pitched dedication to Henry V., whom the 
author regards as little below divinity in human form. 

Mortals had been so horribly wicked, and, indeed, re- 

mained so, that Walsingham undertook this book to 

protect the King from all possible evil. Mr. Riley thinks 

a lesson was given in this compilation, whereby the 

King might learn, from details of the treacherous foe 
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with whom his forefathers had to contend, how to bear 
himself safe from perils in the same direction. Mr. 
Riley acutely observes in addition, that the St. Albans 
monk gave another lesson to the King in the later por- 
tion of the book, when he had an “ opportunity of setting 
before the Sovereign the heresies and excesses of the 
Wycliffites or Lollards, men whom Walsingham, in each 
of his works alike, has not failed, at every opportunity, 
to rebuke and vilify and to expose to all possible hatred 
and contempt.” In perusing the text, perhaps, « reader 
may be struck by the very small measure of regard ex- 
pressed for King Edward the Confessor. There is less 
praise awarded to him than to some of the Norman 
dukes, who were very naughty persons indeed, according 
to present principles. In the past time there was a very 
rough-and-ready way of administering justice. There is 
an instance in the case of a law which not only punished 
theft with death, but also the harbouring of thieves. 
A man lost some of his field implements, and he appealed 
to the authorities for redress. It turned out that the 
man’s wife had stowed them away. He confessed, on 
being questioned, that he knew she was in the habit of 
doing so, and accordingly the wife was hanged a; a thief, 
and the husband for harbouring her. At another period 
we read of a certain knight Walter being captured in an 
attempt to defend a castle he had feloniously seized 
The captor hanged not only the knight, but his lady! 
Indeed, justice was capricious as well as cruel. Waltheof 
was beheaded by William I.: some of his confederates 
had their eyes plucked out or their hands chopped off. 
Miracles on the part of the Earl’s headless body proved 
that the Earl had gone to paradise; but no one seems to 
know anything as to the whereabout of his less noble 
followers. Then we fin! William burning two anchorites 
at Mantes, with the city and “plebem multam”: the 
good men sat quietly in their cells, never caring to escape 
Occasionally, the ruthless king ordered the most horrible 
mutilation of the living body. The early Freethinkers 
had a bad time of it in 1166. A man with a scored face 
or without a nose was known as one on whom the king 
and bishops had set their mark as loose in his religious 
opinions. On King Henry himself, at the shrine of 
Becket, the monks laid so lustily that he is said to have 
been “virgis casus,” kilt (Hibernicé) with the lashes. 
Moreover, he fasted three days. An instance of how 
royalty kept its word and saved its honour is instanced in 
Richard I., who, having promised not to put the “ Em- 
= of Cyprus” in irons if he would surrender, clapt 
im into silver fetters as soon as he had secured him. 
This was the lion-hearted king who drowned thirteen 
hundred Saracen prisoners. In 1217 less questionable 
justice was executed on an English monk, Eustace, who 
was captured in an attempt (of which he was at the 
head) to invade England. He was beheaded, and his 
head, on a pole, was exhibited throughout England. In 
1222 the Council at Oxford degraded a deacon for apos- 
tasy, and then burnt him alive. In the same year an 
inexpert rustic, for producing the stigmata on his body, 
was immured for life. Just half a century later the 
angry citizens of Norwich set their cathedral on fire, 
whereby most of them met a harder fate than Jonathan 
Martin, in later days, for his incendiary attempt on York 
Cathedral. They were tied to horses’ tails and dragged 
about till life was beat out of them. Then the Jews, 
who were always clipping the coin of the realm, or being 
accused of it, were hung in dozens, or, as it is put here, 
“in magna multitudine, ubique.” Heads on London 
Bridge then arrested the attention of the traveller, as 
men hanging in chains did in more civilized and more 
recent times, and “ quarterizatus” describes the fate of 
the rest of the body. Turning from such records to the 
immense amount of miscellaneous matter, referring to 





every prt of the world except Neustria, we may remark 

that philologists will find derivations of names likely to 

afford them exquisite torture. The arrival in France in 

1239 of the crown of thorns is duly registered. It was 

matched in England, ten years later, by bringing to and 

depositing at Westminster an imprint of the Lord’s foot- 
step (Passus Dominicus), which, says the chronicler, “ is 
venerated to the present day.” In 1252 the Pope first 
ordered the cardinals to wear red hats, and the follow- 
ing year we see the sea sweeping away a slice of Lin- 
colnshire, with houses and the indwellers. The burning 
of “Cherburgh "’ (1295) is told, and its name is inter- 
preted as meaning “ Cesaris Burgum,” but it is now 
believed that “‘ Cherbourg ” and “ Scarborough ” are two 
forms of the same word. In those days, in times of in- 
fection, it was thought, a: it sometimes now is, that the 
wells and fountains ani water supplies were poisoned. 
In 1320 the lepers and Jews throughout Christendom 
were burnt in large numbers in proof of their guilt. No 
reference whatever is made in the account of the sur- 
render of Calais (1347) of the pretty romance of Eustache 
de St. Pierre ani his fellow burgesses; but there is re- 
cord of the enormous spoils brought from France, 
Wea-ing apparel, furs, table-cloths (mippx mensales), 
and costly ware abounded throughout the land. “ Women 
were proud in wearing the dresses of the ladies of Gaul, 
and as the latter grieved for the loss of their possess‘ons, 
so the former rejoiced in the acquisition of them.”” There 
were stout hearts at home in those days, who could with- 
stand the great Edward III. himself. Witness that 
prototype of honest Speiksrs of the Common:, who told 
the King he would not be in want of his people’s money 
if he had governed wisely ; nevertheless, that the Com- 
mons would grant him some if he were really in need of 

a subsidy. William Wallace is chronicled here simply 

and ignobly as “latro publicus.” In bad times, such as 

those of 1314, it is recorded that prudent people, like 

those who now put down horses and carriazes for a 

season, till a good time comes again, lessened their 

households and abolished superfluities, like the honest 
people that they were. Later, for want of good fighting 
at home, Henry, Earl of Derby, went as a soldier of 
fortune to Le Pruys, and captured towns in Lithuania 
with the brave facility of a Paladin. Dolphins appeared 
in the Thames occasionally, exciting rather fear than 

admiration. Scarcely greater fear was excited in 1492 

by the appearance of the devil in Danbury Church, in 

Essex. He was in the form of a friar, and seems to have 

been very drunk indeed, “insolentissime debacchans,”’ 

which may go far to explain the story. 

We have only space further to add that general 
readers, who have not only curiosity but interest in the 
record of early morals and customs, as well as in what is 
commonly understood by the word “ history,” will find 
this volume the most amusing and instructive of the 
whole series edited by Mr. Riley. ‘This gentleman has 
edited the Vpodygma with the care, the patience, the 
zeal, and the scholarship which have distinguished all 
the preceding volumes of the chronicles which Mr. 
Riley has prepared for the press. 

Cup and Platter; or, Notes on Food and its Ejfects. 
By G. Overend Drewry, M D., &c., and H. C. Bartlett, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. (Henry S King & Co.) 

THE papers contained in this handy little volume are the 

product of the experiences of an analyst and a physician, 

who, though engaged in two distinct fields of observation, 
were led to the same conclusion as the result of their 
experiences. Cup and Platter should be in every house- 
hold, if only for its chapters on Water and Cooking. 

How few people are aware, or, if aware of, act on the 

fact that a filter only remains effective, even under the 

most favourable circumstances, for twelve months, and, 
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with regard to roasting, that “ meat should be subjected | 
to the greatest heat for the first quarter of an hour, 
after which it should be reduced by about one handred 
degrees, cither by removing the joint farther from the 
fire or lowering the amount of gas’ ! 

From Messrs. Rivingtons we have 
volume of their excellent Catena Clas rum, Books III., 
IV.,and V. of Tacitus, edited by W. H. Simcox, M.A., 
Queen's College, Oxford; and Parts XII, XIII, and 
XIV. of Mr. Garland'’s Genesis with Notes. 


Messrs. Loxemats have added to their London Series 
of English Classics, Pope’s Essay on Critic the Moral 
Essays, and the Dunciad. The volume, carefully edited 
by Mr. T. Arnold, has an introduction in which Mr 
Elwin's view of Pope is much questioned 
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The English Illustrated Guide Book to th 
United States and Can (Longman & Co.) has reached 
a third edition, in which a full account is given of th 
Philadelphia Exhibition—a thoroughly “ Handy-Book.” 

Or English History in the Fi 
tons), the new volume of Historical Handbooks edited 
by Mr. Oecar Browning, the mere statement that Mr 
C. H. Pearson is the author is sufficient warrant for the 
accuracy and perfection of the work. In the account of 
the surrender of Calais Mr. Pearson has made use of the 
new light on that subject, that Eustache de St. Pierre 
became a naturalized English subject 
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Messrs. GroomprrpGr have published the Childhood 
and Schoolroom Hours of Royal Children, by Julia 
Luard. It isan elegant volume, one well calculated for 
a prize-book, and a young student would be glad to 
win it. 

In Iphigenia, and other Poems, by 
(J. Burns), the general reader cannot 
much to interest him, but perhaps Jphige 
the most successful of all the poems. 

The Church Rambler, Part I. (Bath, William Lewis), 
consists of papers that appear weekly in the Bath 
Herald and are reissued in quarterly parts. Part I. 
contains a description of the small ancient Saxon church 
ai Bradford-on- Avon. 
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From Chicago Messrs. Griggs send us Words : their 
Use and Abuse, by Dr. Mathews; and from Messrs. 
Longmans we have Old Words and Modern Meanings, 
by T. Whitcombe Greene, B.C.L. In the first volume, 
which is meant for general readers, Dr. Mathews, antici 
pating objections to some of his conclusions, says :—“ If 
the public is to hear no philological sermons till the 

reachers are faultless, he will have to wait for ever.”’ 
Mr. Greene's book is also intended for the general 
reader. In it he shows the changes which have taken 
place in the meanings of words, of which he gives many 
interesting examples. Both books are likely to increase 
the number of amateur philologists. 





Last, but not least, the July number of the New 
Quarterly Magazine (Ward, Lock & Tyler) must bave a 
word of praise. It isa capital number. In “A Wit of 
the Last Generation” Mr. C. Elliot Browne resuscitates 
the once renowned Jekyll; and in “ Allan Glayne ” Sir 
C. Young has furnished a very clever story. ‘* Current 
Literature and Current Criticism” forms one of the | 
editor's best papers. 
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Aotices to Corresponvents. 

X. L.—Otway is said to have founded his tragedy, 
The Orphan, on a fact which happened at Willesborough 
(Kent). Accounts of the old churchyard there, written 
at the end of the last century, refer to an almost 
obliterated inscription regarding one “ who came to an 
untimely Abel's death, at the age of 26 years.” The old 
raised tomb in Eastwell churchyard was popularly said 
to be that of an alleged Richard Plantagenet, who, 
according to report, was a natural son of Richard IIL 
The register records the death of a Richard Plantagenet 
in December, 1550; which was sixty-five years after the 
more historical Richard fell at Bosworth. 

A. 8, (Cambria.) —See Archbishop Spotswood's History 
of the Church of Scotland (i. 57), where, under date 1004, 
reign of Malcolm IL., he says, “ Before his” {Ma!colm’s) 
‘time, the title of Thane and Abthane were the only 
whereas he, to 
give a greater splendour to the State, did introduce all 
those offices which are now in use, and are commonly 
called offices of estate.” . 

Amicus.—King John of Saxony published a cheap 
and popular edition of his verse-translation of Dante. 
We have the authority of the Examiner for saying that 
“in a note to the /nferno King John expressed his 
special pleasure at seeing Brutus among the eternally 
damned.” The king had a horror of all revolutionists. 

F. writes :—“ The equanimity of mind of the biblio- 
graphical readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ who, I trust, are many, 
would, I believe, be highly enhanced if your correspon- 
dents, in alluding to publications not thoroughly well 
known, were invariably to give bibliographical descrip- 
tions of the publications referred to.” 

ANON. 

** Where congregations ne'er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end,” 
will be found as part of verse 2 of Hymn 394, in Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home, edited by the Rev. 
James Martineau. 

M. R. thanks Mr. Rete for his information about 
the Grasshopper Sonnets. The reference given has 
enabled him to find the passage without availing himeelf 
of Mr. Ruue’s very kind proposal. 

W. T. M.—The folio of 1623 has “ Volcians,” Dy 
has “ Volscians.” ‘“ Voices” is clearly a misprint 

W. T. H.—See Murray’s Handbook for Warwickshire, 
and the one for Kent. 

M. C.—Consult a book on ornithology, and any work on 
elementary science. 

Rriovs.—Let out in old township: to cowkeepers. 

E. Cunxixcuame.—We have a letter for you. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 

Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 

Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 

munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 





A Reat Sum™Mer Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Jutce ConDmAl, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations —Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 





